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To help towards the understanding of the 
story about to be told, something in the 
nature of a preliminary chapter or prologue 
is necessary. This story, be it observed, is 
called a romance. If, therefore, any reader 
should hereafter be inclined to grumble be- 
cause in the course of the following chap- 
ters he may meet with incidents or people, 
^^ or even mysteries, the like whereof do not 
encounter him every day, when he takes 
his walks abroad, or rides to the Bank on 
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his omnibus, let him not say that he has 
not been forewarned. Perhaps what he 
may read here is none the less true for being 
called romance ; but even if it be untrue 
and impossible, it at least shall have the 
merit of presenting itself from the be- 
ginning frankly and without false pre- 
tences. 

One glimpse into events occurring a 
whole generation before the opening of our 
story will perhaps be a convenient means 
of anticipating some conjectures and ques- 
tions. We hold up a torch for a moment 
to illumine a group in a. far background of 
the picture, and then pass on. 

Seven or eight-and-twenty years and an 
ocean divide the scene of the prologue from 
the scene of the romance. A night of al- 
most tropical heat lies upon the landscape, 
and the principal object we see is a villa of 
Spanish construction, in the midst of ne- 
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glected but still beautiftd grounds on the 
outskirts of a town in a disturbed country. 
If it were day, one might see that a vast 
and noble mountain -peak dominated the 
scene ; the region all around was rich 
with orange - orchards and cotton and 
maize, bedecked here and there with the 
wild rose, and made musical by the tinkle 
of unnumbered streamlets. 

One of the windows of the viUa was 
open, and a light streamed from it on the 
balcony. In the room within a fair-haired 
Englishwoman, young and timid and tear- 
ful, half in passion, half in fear, was bidding 
farewell to one she was never to see more. 
He whom she was urging to go, yet by her 
very entreaty compelling to stay, was dark- 
haired and dark-eyed, with sallow cheeks, 
a lithe sinewy form, and tender caressing 
ways. 

A charming love-scene, no doubt. Sweet 
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young hearts about to be rudely rent asun- 
der. Romeo and Juliet on the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

A door opens suddenly, and another 
woman stands in the room. She is fair 
and English, like the first; to whom, in- 
deed, she bears a striking resemblance. 
But there is decision in her manner, and 
strength of character in her expression. 

"For shame!" she says in a stern tone; 
and the pair of lovers fall asunder, and one 
of the pair looks aghast. A great actress 
has been seen to look just so when the 
screen is flung down and she stands a dis- 
covered Lady Teazle. 

"How did you dare to come higre?" 
asks the severe intruder, turning upon the 
young man. 

He was disconcerted, but not abashed. 
He began, in broken English, and with a 
wonderfully musical voice, some inflated 
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platitude about love daring every thing ; 
but she cut him short with a look of the 
most absolute scorn. 

" Love !" she said. " Love, that steals 
in at night like a robber" — ^he smiled — " to 
destroy that wretched girl! like a robber 
and a coward!" 

"Nay, Madame Massie — pardon; not a 
coward. 1 care not for my life; I have 
shown it once and again. If I were a 
coward, I were not now here. And I only 
came to say the one farewell — the very 
last." 

The other lady now plucked up a little 
courage, and came forward : 

"Indeed it is true, Agnes," she said. 
" He, Leon, has not been five minutes here. 
I did not know of his coming ; I did not 
let him in : he climbed up by that balcony. 
He might have been killed. And he was 
going away the moment, the very moment 
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you came in. Perhaps we shall never see 
him again." Her tears came anew. 

" Have you no pity?" asked Leon, look* 
ing again at the elder sister, and this time 
speaking in French, which, though still a 
foreign tongue to him, was far more fa- 
miliar than English. "You are not — you 
cannot be — ^hard of heart; you so young, 
so fair, so incomprise; nay, more than mis- 
understood — " 

" Deserted, you were going to say/' she 
calmly added. " Yes, deserted by my hus- 
band; else you were not here now. But 
though deserted by my husband, not de- 
serted by my principles, by my conscience, 
or by God. I can still. protect myself and 
her. Go, Leon. You are not heartless or 
wicked, I know. Go, and never, if you 
have a man's honour, look upon her 
again." 

" It is not likely," he said with emotion. 
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" that we shall meet ever more. She soon 
returns to Europe — ^is it not? — and I — I 
follow my star. But you do me justice; 
I am not bad. I love her — ^yes, do not 
stop me — I must say it, even to you; and 
I cannot wish that we had never met. 
Adieu ! Will you not give me your 
hand ?" 

" No ; if we meet again, perhaps I may 
give it to you then. Now I can only 
thiak of the danger you have brought upon 
her weakness. Good-bye." 

He 'then turned to the younger sister. 
The elder put her arm on her shoulder to 
draw her away. Leon seized the girPs 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. Then 
he quickly drew somethiag from one of the 
fingers, kissed the hand again, sprang into 
the balcony, looked back for the last time, 
and was gone. 

That was truly the last time the sisters 
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saw him in life. Next day his body, 
pierced through the heart by a pistol- 
bullet, was found in a little plantation out- 
side the limits of the grounds belonging to 
the house. A card was found thrust under 
his vest, and on it were some words in 
English. Those who discovered the body 
could not read the writing; but the card 
was brought to Agnes Massie. Self-con- 
trolled as she was, she nearly swooned as 
she read the words : 

" Done in fair fight. — Paul Massie.'' 



CHAPTER I. 

A LITTLE MORE THAN KIN. 

Early in the month of February, a few- 
years back, the Massies of Seaborough- 
house, Seaborough, were expecting a visi- 
tor, whose coining was anticipated with no 
little anxiety and curiosity. If a stranger 
could have looked into one of the rooms of 
the house where this story opens, one 'svild 
and wet night at the time just mentioned, 
he must have perceived at a glance that 
the occupants of the apartment were wait- 
ing in expectation of somebody or some- 
thing to arrive. The Eev. Eustace Neale 
Massie, rector of Seaborough parish and 
owner of Seaborough-house, was walking 
up and down the room, every now and 
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then looking at his watch ; occasionally 
taking up the Times^ and glancing for the 
twentieth time over the leading articles on 
the American question, the coming Budget, 
the expected Church-rate debate, and the 
policy of the French Emperor. His mother, 
Mrs. Massie, was looking silently and anx* 
iously through the half- opened curtains 
into the wild and dreary night. Lydia 
Massie, her daughter, lay on a sofa, and 
sometimes tried hard not to yawn. Sarah 
Massie, second cousin and bride-elect of 
the clergyman, was occupjong herself in 
making up papers and letters, for the 
post. Dinner had been kept waiting for 
some time — ^an unusual occurrence in Sea- 
borough - house, where the inmates were 
generally ruled by a punctilious regularity. 
"Perhaps he will not come to-night," 
said Mrs. Massie, closing the curtains and 
turning away. " I almost wish he did not; 
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never sleep to-night. I can see that her 
mind is filled with dreadful visions of 
wrecks, and orphan boys flung ashore tied 
to broken H[)ars. I am sure she only sees 
in cousin Paul an interesting blue-eyed 
child, who deserves our pity because he 
has been sent out into the wide world, 
travelling all alone without his governess." 

'' I Uiink he is coming now," said Sarah 
Massie, looking up from her papers. " Some- 
body certainly is; I have heard the sound 
of wheels these some moments." 

'' Sarah has ears like Jessie Brown, or 
Jenny flones, or whatever her name was,, 
at Lucknow," said Lydia. " I am sure I 
heard no sound but the wind." 

The sound of wheels, however, soon be- 
came (juite distinct. Then the gravel before 
the hall-door was heard to crash under a 
carriage. Eustace ran out. 

" Eustace, take care of yourself," said 
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Lydia. "You will certainly take cold, if 
you go to the door without hat or coat." 

Sarah followed the clergyman, to make 
sure that he did not rush too rashly, and 
without protection, into the jaws of night. 
Mrs. Massie had risen when the sound of 
the wheels was first heard; but she sat 
down again, and looked very pale. Indeed, 
she visibly trembled. Lydia gave a quick 
glance at herself in the mirror, and pre])ared 
to receive a visitor in becoming attitude. 

Voices were heard outside in eager 
friendly talk ; and then Eustace and Sarah 
Massie reentered the room, conducting the 
long-expected visitor, the cousin to be seen 
for the first time. 

" Mother," said Eustace, " here, at last, 
is our cousin Paul." 

" Stay," said Lydia in a tone of sudden 
alarm; "mamma is not well." 

Indeed, the moment the new-comer pre- 
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sented himself within the threshold of the 
room, Mrs. Massie's agitation reached such 
a point, that she sank back in her chair, 
turned perfectly white, and seemed to be- 
come positively unconscious. There was 
for a moment so much alarm that all 
TOurtesy of welcome, all interchange of 
greeting, was forgotten. Only for a mo- 
ment, however. Mrs. Massie almost in- 
stantaneously revived, and although still 
in somewhat of a tremor, advanced and 
gave her nephew an affectionate greeting. 

"Mamma is so nervous," said Lydia, 
"and has not been very well lately; and 
then she so alarmed herself about the wea- 
ther and the danger of crossing the Chan- 
nel." 

Mrs. Massie added a few gentle words 
about her nephew's resemblance to his poor 
dear mother, and the emotion which was 
called up by seeing him, and by the me- 
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mories which were thus brought to her 
mind. Paul had then some opportunity 
of offering a formal greeting to the family, 
and did not neglect the privflege of kissing 
both his fear cousins. Sarah received him 
with frank and friendly welcome. Lydia on 
the other hand turned her eyes upward, 
and endeavoured to look slightly alarmed. 

Paul Massie was not like any of his rela- 
tives in personal appearance. Mrs. Massie 
was pale, although not thin, — rather plump 
indeed, — with soft blue eyes and thick 
fair hair. Her daughter was strikingly 
like her. Eustace was a handsome digni- 
fied young man of some six-and-twenty, 
with white forehead, soft auburn curls, and 
luxuriant auburn whiskers cut in the ap- 
proved clerical fashion, delicate complexion, 
small hands and feet, graceful figure — al- 
most a model High-Church clergyman in 
appearance. The new cousin had nothing 
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of the family type or tinge. He was rather 
tall, very muscular and sinewy; slender, 
save for his broad chest and shoulders. He 
had thick black hair, had neither beard nor 
whiskers, but wore a long moustache droop- 
ing below his chin on either side. His face 
showed a complexion of almost tropical dark- / 
ness. Sun-scorched and worn, he looked 
several years older than Eustace Massie. 
He would have had a grave and perhaps 
even melancholy expression, but for the 
restless glitter of his black eyes. He was 
entirely unlike what Eustace at least had 
expected to see. The graceful clergyman 
stole side-glances of amazement at the new- 
comer, and looked as if he found it no easy 
task to repress a shudder. 

But Eustace was all polite welcome. 
He presently took his cousin away to show 
him the arrangements which had been made 
for his accommodation. 
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"You only passed through France, I 
suppose?" remarked the clergyman, as the 
pair were leaving the room. 

" Passed through ?" replied Paul. " I had 
to remain four, nearly five months in Paris." 

" But you never told us?" 

" No ; I feared to alarm you ; and I 
knew that my detention could not last 
long." 

" Your detention?" 

Paul laughed. " Yes,^' he replied ; " I 
was in France as a prisoner. I can tell you 
all in five minutes; it's not a long story." 

"I like our cousin very much," said 
Lydia, when Eustace and Paul had left 
the room, "He will create quite a sen- 
sation at church next Sunday. He looks 
like Don Caesar de Bazan. I wish he had 
not frightened poor mamma, though. — Bet- 
ter now, mamma, are you not?" 

But the mamma made a very faint and 

VOL. I. c 
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wan attempt at a smile. She left the room 
presently, her eyes brimming over with 
tears. 

This was Paul Massie's first visit to 
England. Bom in Vera Cruz, he had been 
brought up principally in the United States, 
receiving such school education as he had 
in one of the State colleges. He had had 
some training in a great New- York shipping 
house, and being quick, clever, and ener- 
getic, was sent to establish new branches 
of the firm's trade in California, in Austra- 
lia, in Russia, and in India. He had been 
nearly all over Europe, had spent at dif- 
ferent times months and months in Paris^ 
but had never crossed the English Channel 
to see the country which he always called 
his home, after the genial, loving fashion 
of people who hail in any way, however 
distant, jfrom the old land. None of the 
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Massie family ever came to see him. He 
had himself only a faint memory of a £air 
grave woman, whom he now assumed to 
have been his mother ; but he had never 
seen his father. Evidently his uncle the late 
Mr. Eustace Massie never had any wish to 
look upon his nephew. The nephew always 
understood that there had been some family 
quarrel about a marriage, and troubled 
himself no farther on the subject. He had 
led a happy, varied, active life, which suited 
his energetic restless temperament. He was 
not a thorough business-man by any means, 
but he had perhaps a sort of geniua for 
developing new branches of commerce, and 
discovering fresh, unexpected fields of en- 
terprise, which might be made profitable by 
the patient, careful labour of others. The 
death of his imcle left him the inheritor of 
a considerable sum of money; it procured 
him, too, a pressing, brotherly invitation 
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from his cousin Eustace (now a man of 
some fortune) to pay England and his fa- 
mily a visit, with the view, perhaps, of 
settling in the old country altogether. At 
the time the invitation reached the New 
World, Paul was once again in Mexico. 
The letter followed him from New York 
to New Orleans ; from thence to Vera Cruz ; 
and, not finding him there, it fell into hands 
which took care of it, and when Paul was 
attainable once more, forwarded it to his 
address. For while Paul was in Mexico 
there suddenly turned up the famous Mexi- 
can expedition of England, France, and Spain, 
to obtain satisfaction for wrongs done to 
European subjects. Paul was thoroughly 
Mexican in his views; and when England 
and Spain had drawn back, and France 
proceeded alone on a path of avowed and 
ostentatious conquest, he abandoned his 
commercial mission and joined the Mexi- 
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can forces. He had for some time been 
a friend of the brave and ill-fated General 
Zaragoza, and imder that gallant soldier 
(too early cut off) he accepted a commis^ 
sion. His military career was very short ^ 
he was made a prisoner before Puebla, and 
conveyed with many others to France. It 
was while lodging in Paris, imder a sort of 
honourable custody, that he at length re^ 
ceived the news of his uncle's death and 
his cousin's invitation. He imderstood that 
the ban which kept him out of the Massie 
circle was at an end ; that it had died with 
his uncle. His captivity was not difficult 
to bring to a conclusion, and he came to 
England. 

Paul and his kinsfolk were very happy 
the first night of his visit. The two young 
women enjoyed his conversation immensely, 
and the Rev. Eustace was pleased, puzzled, 
and amused. Paul had the fresh, uncon- 
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strained manners of one who has gone much 
about the world and mixed with all sorts 
of people. He certainly wanted that which 
an English drawing-room would call man- 
ner; but he showed an originality and a 
variety in his style and his conversation 
which would probably have proved a great 
deal more attractive to most women, and 
to all rational men, than the conventional 
urbanity and cold grace of regular social 
life. Eustace Massie became more and 
more reconciled to his cousin, although 
he would not perhaps have much liked the 
bishop, or even the dean, to be one of the 
party. Paul could talk of every thing 
and every place, — of India, Persia, and 
the Greek islands ; of the Crimea, where 
he had actually arrived in time to see 
the great day of Balaklava ; of Mexico 
and Texas, and Santa Anna and General 
Scott ; of Juarez and Zaragoza and General 
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Forey. He could explain the most difficult 
points of the American question to Eustace, 
who, like every respectable English cler- 
g3nnan, was given to political discussion. 
He sang and played — sang Spanish songs, 
French songs, and had he been asked or 
encourage could even have sung negro 
melodies. But Eustace heard in silent grief 
that his cousin was a believer in spiritual- 
ism, mesmerism, and other abhorred super- 
stitions ; and Mrs. Massie was not pleased 
to learn, that when left to himself her ne- 
phew hardly ever desisted from smoking. 



CHAPTER II. 

A JMESSAGE FROM THE SEA. 

Mrs. Massie sat in her bedroom alone. 
She was quite dressed, and was seated in 
an arm-chair before a bright fire, which 
seemed just now to have little power to 
warm her pale cheeks and shivering form. 
She had once been a beautiful woman, 
and indeed was still too young to part 
with her claims to beauty. Fair, soft, 
now somewhat inclined to plumpness, she 
betrayed a peculiar character of weakness 
and indecision about her pale blue eyes 
and her sensitive, tremulous lips. She 
was a woman to be happy and sunny in 
happiness and the sun; to shrink up and 
wither before the first chilling blast. Ad- 
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versity is a medicine which people are ra- 
ther fond of recommending indiscriminately 
as a panacea for their neighbours. Like 
other medicines, it only agrees with certain 
constitutions. There are nerves which it 
braces, and nerves which it utterly shatters. 
There are people whose good qualities shine 
brightest in the darkness, like the ray of a 
diamond; but there are others whose vir- 
tues are only brought out by the light, like 
the colours of a silk. Mrs. Massie's nature 
shone in the light of serene happiness. 
She was loved by her son and daughter.; 
and she was happy while they were near 
her, and peace was aroimd them. Thus 
they had lived since the death of her 
husband. 

Had her married life been unhappy ? 
People supposed so. Her late husband 
had been a little wild in his youth ; but 
the utter break-down of his elder brother's 
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conduct and chances would have made him 
the good boy of the fiamily and his father's 
fiavourite, only for his sudden and secret 
marriage. This led to quarrels; and he 
wa* only too glad to get the chance of 
making a career by endeavouring to turn 
to account some property the family had 
long possessed in Mexico and California, 
and which his elder brother had utterly 
foiled to manage. His young wife (a 
stranger to Seaborough) had followed him 
to Vera Cruz. She was accompanied by 
her sister — Paul's mother, as people after- 
wards learned. Mr. Massie did not prosper 
much in Mexico^ but his father soon died, 
and left him in trust the family property, 
which was considerable. So Eustace Mas- 
sie the late came back to England. But 
he was broken in health, and led a sickly, 
complaining, indeed morose and maundering 
kind of Hfe; letting the estate and all about 
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it fall into neglect, and displaying com- 
monly the very worst of his temper to his 
wife. There was nothing very distinct to 
be said against him, but people did not 
like him; and there was a vague notion that 
he was a, harsh, unkind, and jealous hus- 
band. Those who visited the house saw 
indeed no greater unkindness than was 
conveyed by somewhat cynical manners, 
and an objection to go into society, or to 
permit his wife to go there. At all events, 
Mrs. Massie rather withered imder her hus- 
band's influence, ^nd concentrated all the 
love of a very lovii^ soft nature upon her 
children, — thereby rendering Mr. Massie 
more cynical still. 

One person in the world Mr. Massie 
never would hear mentioned, and that was 
his nephew Paul. This was the more sur- 
prising, as there was a double relationship. 
Mr. Massie's wife's sister, imhappily for 
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herself — for all parties — ^met Mr. Massie's 
elder brother in Mexico. ' The latter was 
a handsome, wild, reckless ne'er-do-well, 
whom his father exiled to the management 
of the Mexican property, after he had sold 
out of the army here somewhat in disgrace. 
The exile did not manage the property, but 
joined Santa Anna ; and during the short 
interval between one revolution and ano- 
ther, found means to fall in love with Mrs. 
Massie's sister, and persuade her to marrj^ 
him. They had not been long married 
before he deserted her altogether, and dis- 
appeared. His wife never saw him again, 
and it was supposed that he must have 
fallen in one of the thousand revolutionary^ 
conflicts of which Mexico became for years 
the cockpit. Paul was bom after his dis- 
appearance, and during the absence of 
Eustace in California. Soon the sisters, 
who had up to this time kept together. 
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separated. Eustace Massie brought his 
wife back to Europe, and her sister went 
to live in the United States, where she 
applied herself to the bringing up of her 
boy. She died while he was yet but a 
child, having written with her dying hand 
a letter bequeathing the care of him to her 
sister and brother-in-law. 

. Now every one who talked of the matter 
in Seaborough said that Mr. Massie had for 
some reason forbidden his wife to hold any 
communication with her sister during the 
later years of the latter's life; and that 
even her dying appeal did not induce him 
to do more than make formal provision, 
through an agent, for the child's education 
and maintenance in America. It was un- 
doubted that Mr. Massie did not accept 
with willingness, or discharge with energy, 
even the formal and technical duties of 
guardianship. It must be owned that al- 
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though there was sincere sorrow when Mr. 
Massie's breakmg health at last broke alto- 
gether, the house became much more cheer- 
fiil after his death. The air seemed clearer 
when his melancholy footfall could no 
longer be heard echoing for hours as he 
paced slowly up and down the long hall: 
when his voice no more reproved or sneered 
or maundered by the hearth. Yet every 
one supposed that his marriage had been 
one of love, at least on his side. But people 
remarked too that throughout the different 
branches of the family of the Seaborough 
Massies, the sons of every second generation 
were always good for nothings and were 
certain to have a wild youth followed by 
a broken-down manhood and an early 
death. 

The night of her nephe Vs arrival, Mrs, 
Massie sat, as has been stated^ in her room 
alone. She had been very happy all the 
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evenings after the first sudden shock and 
burst of involuntary tears. She had en- 
gaged and joined in the bright vivacious 
conversation, and had listened in wcmder 
and admiration while Paul poured out his 
rapid, dashing, sometimes even brilliant 
talk. Now that she was alone, the tearful 
mood seemed to have come back again. 
Was she thinking of her lost husband ? 
Was she thinking of the sister sleeping in 
a far-off western grave — the sister with 
whom she had made the dreary voyage 
to New York, and the long journey over 
prairies and mountains, and through half- 
built towns and among the log -huts of 
scattered settlers? Surely Mrs. Massie 
was not thus mourning even for her sister; 
for indeed they hardly got on well toge- 
ther in life, the one being gentle and rather 
weak, the other strong and perhaps rather 
stem. Or did the coming of her nephew 
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merely sadden her because it so inexorably- 
recalled days of youth and scenes lost sight 
of since youth? Those Mexican days were 
a period of struggle, which, if not very 
hard, was yet trying to a gentle, orderly 
nature ; and Mrs. Massie had no great cause, 
one might think, to remember them with 
any regret. Certainly the coming of her 
nephew, disturbing as it did the tranquil 
current of her monotojious life, had affected 
her spirits to a degree which she could not 
resist. 

After a while she rose and looked out 
of the window, vacantly, upon the leafless 
boughs and the moonlit lawn. Suddenly 
a sound struck upon her ear, which, al- 
though only caused by the opening of a 
-svindow, startled her. A shadow fell across 
the balcony, which ran along the front of 
the house immediately imder her window. 
She looked out, and saw a man's figure on 
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the balcony, just before the room which 
had been given to Paul Massie. Instantly 
she put out her light. 

What she saw ought not to have been 
very startling even to her; and when the 
explanation of it appears, it will show itself 
less startling still. But it produced upon 
Mrs. Massie all the effect of som,e ghastly 
supernatural visitation. It was merely the 
lithe form of a sinewy young man descend- 
ing from the balcony to the lawn by cling- 
ing around one of the light iron supporting 
pillars. It was no robber or murderer, 
for the figure was that of Paul Massie. 
The young man's face was turned towards 
Mrs. Massie's window, and his black hair, 
dark complexion, and gleaming eyes, were 
clearly visible just for an instant — for the 
duration of a flash of lightning. His mode 
of getting down to the lawn was a little ir- 
regular, but there was nothing very fright- 
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ful in the action. It must have been 
Homething about the look, the features, the 
position, something recalling a painful or 
fearful memory, which alarmed the lady 
who ha[)pcned to look from her window. 
For she literally started back — almost 
Hprang })ack, and hardly kept do^vn the 
Hcrcam which was rising to her lips. She 
buried herself in her chair once more, and 
covered her face with her hands. She 
spoke to herself in a broken kind of way, 
as weak ncrv^ous people when affrighted 
often do. "It was his very look," she 
murmured, — " his very look ! just like that 
night. I was happy, nearly happy, until 
this poor boy came here ; and now I am 
wretched !" 

Thus she groaned, weeping, for a few 
minutes rcpcjating her half-articulate words 
over and over again. When she had re- 
covered a little from her passion of fear 
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or grief, she approached the window once" 
more, and looked timorously out. But 
the object of her sudden emotion was gone 
There was no human form to be seen any 
where on the quiet lawn. 

" I could not have been mistaken," she 
muttered. " It was not feai or fancy. I 
am not going mad." 

Nothing could be simpler or more easy 
of explanation than the cause of the im- 
expected appearance and descent which 
Mrs. Massie had found so full of terror. 

Paul Massie's room was on the same 
floor with that of his aunt, and looked, lik6 
it, upon the balcony, which ran along the 
whole front of the house, and, supported, 
as has been said, by iron pillars, formed 
the roof of a veranda. Beneath T^as the 
lawn, once waste and dreary, now freshened 
up, trim, well cared for, and bright. The 
tastes of the Rev. Eustace Massie all led 
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to neatness and smooth finish. Small re- 
gard for the picturesque had he where the 
picturesque was not consistent with the 
clean and the orderly. Every thing around 
and inside Seaborough- house now indi- 
cated its change from the careless owner- 
ship of the sickly, cynical, melancholy man 
to whom the present occupant had suc- 
ceeded. Below the wall of the demesne 
ran a line of rugged strand, on which this 
night the surf was dashing heavily. There 
had been a sharp gale, and although it had 
nearly passed away, the sea still chafed and 
heaved, and broken clouds drifted across 
a watery moon. It was a cheerless, cold, 
wet spring night, drawing on towards mid- 
night ; and the moon shining out now and 
then upon white waves, or shingle, or patches 
of sodden grass, gave but a more dreary 
aspect to the scene. Paul Massie, when 
he got to his room, might surely have gone 
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to bed and rested in comfort, after weeks 
of a sort of half- disguised incarceration. 
But he did not. He might, had he owned 
the proper amount of sentiment, have 
"flung himself' into a chair, and thought 
of the beaming eyes of his cousin Lydia. 
But he did not — his life had been too rough 
and active and varied to encourage much 
of the sentimental in his nature. He simply 
lit a cigq,r — a strong, pungent, full-flavoured, 
one might almost add, able-bodied Havan- 
nah — and smoked. The enjoyment was 
delicious, but the smoke soon began to 
perfume the room terribly. 

" This will never do," thought the no- 
vus hospes. " My aunt will never endure 
me if I begin in this way the very first 
night* These curtains are very pretty, and 
I daresay costly ; and I have not had the 
society of relatives so long that I can afford 
to be expelled from it all at once." 
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He was not afraid of February night- 
air, not being in the habit of taking cold. 
So he put on a wideawake, opened the 
window, and stepped out on the balcony, 
carefully closing the window behind him to 
prevent the smoke from getting in again. 

It was very pleasant despite the cold, 
and the sound of the surge was fascinating 
to Paul. He was in a restless mood too, 
partly caused by the novelty of being for 
the first time in his life "at home," and 
his uncertainty as to whether the long- 
desired situation would suit him after all. 
He thought it would be very agreeable to 
smoke by the edge of the sea. So he bit 
his cigar tightly, pressed his hat firmly on 
his head, and unhesitatingly committed an 
act which his clerical cousin would hardly 
have done to procure himself a bishopric. 
He stepped over the balcony, clung round 
one of the pillars, and glided easily to the 
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ground. Then he strode rapidly down the 
lawn, and made for the sounding sea. As 
he descended by the pillar, he thought he 
observed light in one of the windows; but 
it was immediately extinguished. 

Paul soon reached the strand, and 
walked slowly along the edge of the sea. 
He was in a kind of dreamy delight. He 
looked vacantly along the shining track of 
light which sparkled on the waves, and his 
eyes lost their restless glitter, and became 
calm and melancholy. There was some- 
thing very odd about this man's eyes. 
That restless glitter just mentioned was 
not always pleasant to look upon. In ge- 
neral the story-teller's comments upon the 
eyes of his hero or heroine are a bore, and 
an unpardonable, unnecessary bore, because 
every reader takes for granted the lustre 
and the beauty of the orbs in question. 
Bright eyes, even if only green, hke Becky 
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SJmrp'H, arc positively the one essential 
wJiicli the most audacious innovator among 
novdiHtH has never dared to disregard. Of 
lrtl(j w(j havcj had plenty of ugly heroes and 
hcroiiHiH; lieroiiies not very young or ex- 
t<jrnully vciry attractive; heroines who were 
not fuHhionablc or romantic, or touchingly 
j)()<)r, or deeply wronged, or even in cer- 
tain iiiHtanccH scrupulously virtuous; heroes 
with red whiskers and large feet; stupid 
h(jr()(jH and heroes with dreadfully vulgar 
iiaincH. We have had for heroes the con- 
Bumi)tivc, the insane, the inane, the hunch- 
backed, the lame, and the blind ; the tailor, 
the shoemaker, the groom: we have abso- 
lutely abandoned most of the dear old con- 
ventional tracks chalked out by precedent 
for the heroic and the romantic. But 
what novelist has yet ventured to give his 
heroes and heroines, when he left them 
the enjoyment of sight at all, any eyes 
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which were not bright? In real life it 
may be that there are some good, gifted, 
and even heroic men and women, whose 
eyes only beam with a dullish lustre. 
There have been poets of late the fine 
frenzy of whose eyes was concealed by 
blue spectacles; nor has our o^vn age been 
without daring adventurers and renowned 
conquerors whose organs of sight showed 
scarcely more brilliant than the proverbial 
boiled gooseberries. But heroes of this 
kind have not yet had their physical re- 
alities all acknowledged in romance ; and 
therefore, as Paul Massie is the hero of a 
romance, it might be assumed that rational 
readers would understand him to be en- 
dowed, ipso facto^ mth eyes of the regula- 
tion brightness. The peculiar glitter of 
his eyes has only been mentioned because 
the peculiarity really has some sort of con- 
nection with the clue of the mystery which. 
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it has already been acknowledged, does 
somehow lie along the foundation of this 
story. 

Paul Massie walked slowly along the 
edge of the shore, smoking. It had been a 
week of storms and ^VTecks ; and stray frag- 
ments of timber still came floating in almost 
ui)on every surge. Only the evening be- 
fore a fine bark had gone down within sight 
of some rocks, the peaks of which might 
almost be discerned from where Massie now 
walked. Paul continued his promenade^ 
until it brought him to a long sharp pro- 
montory of bare rock, which ran far out into 
the surf. At this point he might very well 
have given up his midnight ramble and 
turned back. But who comes to a barrier 
without desiring to see what is on the other 
side? Paul chose to scramble over the 
wall of rock, wet and slippery though it 
was. He had no great difficulty in getting 
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over, and he leaped down upon the sand 
of a little creek, where the water flowed less 
noisily in. Here he found that he was not 
alone. 

A few paces off, showing darkly in the 
moonlight, close to the edge of the strand, 
he saw the stooping figure of a man, bent 
over some object which his form concealed. 
The man started hastily up as Paul leaped 
on the sand, and Paul could see plainly 
enough that the object he bent over was a 
corpse. 

Paul approached rapidly, and the man 
got up. 

" It's no use," said the latter, in a tone 
of embarrassed gruffhess — " she's dead." 

So she was ; quite dead. Evidently the 
sea had tossed ashore in this little creek 
one of the many victims of yesterday's 
wreck — from which so few had been saved. 
Paul looked down upon the body of a 
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that the woman has been dead of salt water 
these twenty-four hours ; but I do suppose 
that you've been robbing her." 

"Do you? Where's your proof then? 
I'm as much above robbery as you are, or 
any damnation foreigner like you." 

" That's a magnificent diamond ring you 
have on your finger, my friend," said PauL 
" Pray where did you get that?" 

The man suddenly thrust his hand into 
his pocket. Paul as suddenly seized his 
wrist, and, despite his struggle, drew the 
hand completely out. Yes, there was a very 
remarkable ring on one finger ; a central dia- 
mond set in a circlet of small brilliants. 

" I'll take my oath," said Paul, " that 
ring once belonged to that dead woman." 

" No, it didn't," replied the other fiercely. 
" My sweetheart lent it to me, if you want 
to know. But what the devil does it matter 
to you?" 
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" Just that I must know who you are 
before you go. This body must be re- 
moved, and we must see who owns this 
diamond ring your sweetheart gave you." 

Paul's antagonist was a young man, tall 
and strong, with shoulders a little stooped 
and rounded. He was a hulking fellow, 
looking an indescribable compound .of 
groom, blacksmith, and fisherman ; a sort 
of figure almost always to be seen loung- 
ing about the doors of public -houses at 
sea-ports and watering-places. He had a 
face which was not ill-looking, but certainly 
was unpleasant ; light eyelashes, sandy, 
scrubby whiskers, a heavy lower jaw, sharp 
white teeth, and eyes which always wan- 
dered away to the sea or the shore or the 
sky, or any where from the face of a ques- 
tioner. These were the chief characteris- 
tics of the person with whom Paul was thus 
brought into imexpected collision. The 
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man was sinewy and powerful ; he sud- 
denly disengaged his hand, thrust it into a 
breast-pocket, and in a moment the blade 
of a knife gleamed in the moonlight. 

" What's to hinder me," he said in 
a savage under -tone, "from driving six 
inches of this into your ribs? Let me 
go, I tell you — you had better! What's 
to hinder me from having your life?" 

" Only this," replied Paul, suddenly 
seizing the threatening wrist with one hand, 
while he flung his other arm across his 
antagonist's chest, and with a movement 
of indescribable rapidity, in which one arm 
and knee were brought simultaneously into 
action, he bent the man backwards in a 
position almost exactly the reverse of that 
which is familiarly described as chancery. 
The wrist which held the knife Paul 
wrenched forcibly round until the weapon 
clattered on the stones. The fellow strug- 
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gled powerfully, but in vain. Paul kept 
the hold he had got for some seconds. 

" That," he said very coolly, " is a les- 
son for nothing for you. That is the rea- 
son why you cannot have my life — ^at least 
when you give me warning of danger. You 
need not struggle — I could hold you there 
for half an hour. If I don't keep you any 
longer so, it is only because I don't want 
you to learn the trick and practise it at 
some honest man's expense. That will do; 
you may go. I don't want your name now, 
I shall Imow you again." 

" You'll know nothing bad of me," said 
the other, getting on his feet, and slowly 
rubbing his strained limbs, while he en- 
deavoured to smooth his face into a good- 
tempered expression. "My name's Jem 
Halliday, and you're about the strongest 
gentleman I have met in this part of the 
country. I'm not from here myself, no 
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more than you. You've a powerful grip, 
wherever you came from. May I take my 
knife ? I'm a bad-tempered chap some- 
times, but I never meant to hurt you. I 
needn't have gave you warning if I did — 
you said so yourself." 

He picked up his knife and put it in 
his pocket. Paul began to think he had 
been rather abrupt in his suspicions and 
actions, and felt half ashamed of his im- 
petuosity. Still the diamond ring gleamed 
even now with a very sinister lustre on 
the coarse hard finger of Mr. Halliday. 

"We must have something done with 
this body," said Paul, looking down at the 
drowned woman. " Is there a village near ?'' 

" Just up the cliff a bit, and the public- 
house will be open yet. I'll go up and 
send some one down." 

"Do," replied Paul; "I'll wait here. 
Stay — you smoke? Have a cigar." 
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Jem took a cigar f5pom the extended 
case, lighted it with the fire of Massie's 
Havannah, and after two or three heavy 
puffs, uttered the satisfactory ejaculation, 
"Prime!" 

" You're a stranger here, sir?" obsen'-ed 
Halliday, while still bringing his cigar into 
full play. " Come from over sea, perhaps? 
Can I show you some of the place to-mor- 
row?" 

"Thank you," replied Paul, still not 
quite certain about his companion. " I am 
staying with my cousins — yonder, at Sea- 
borough-house." 

"A cousin of Mr. Massie, sir?" 

" Yes." 

"Then you're Mr. Paul Massie, per- 
haps?" 

"lam." 

" Thankee, sir; glad to ses you." 

Had Paul been paying a close atten- 
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tion to the expression of Halliday's face, 
he might have seen a singular blending of 
surprise, cunning, and satisfaction depicted 
in it.' But he paid little heed, and there 
was nothing surprising in the fact of his 
name being known to Halliday. Seabo- 
rough was a small place, and half the 
parish might have known beforehand the 
name of the rector's expected visitor. 

Halliday went up the cliff. He stopped 
a little, and looked back every now and 
•fchen, and chuckled queerly, noiselessly to 
himself: "Well, of all the games," he mut- 
tered, " this does beat ! Paul Massie, Es- 
quire, here!" and he thrust his hand into 
his jacket-pocket; "and Paul Massie, Es- 
quire, there !" and he jerked his head 
backwards in the direction of the strand, 
and softly chuckled again. He soon reached 
the height of the cliflP, and presently dis- 
appeared. 
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Paul paced slowly up and down beside 
the dead body. He had nearly forgotten 
all about the diamond ring — the cause of 
his recent struggle. He had now to wait 
some considerable time, and the night was 
cold. The excitement of his little adven- 
ture having long since exhaled, it became 
dreary and cheerless work the standing 
sentinel over a corpse on a wet strand; 
and Paul almost wished he had not chosen 
to enjoy his cigar outside the precincts of 
Seaborough-house. He had had many odd 
adventures in his career, and had stood sen- 
try, during his short campaign as a Mexi- 
can volunteer, where there were corpses 
enough within sight, and living enemies 
more than enough within hearing. But 
the presence of this one corpse now filled 
him with a chilling and ghastly sensation. 
He was a staunch believer in spiritualistic 
influences and mesmeric forces, and had 
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many faint shadows of Mexican supersti- 
tions still floating vaguely over memory 
and mind. Every time that in his narrow 
walk he turned round, it seemed to him 
as if the body had taken a new position : 
sometimes he thought he saw the eyes 
open, and look sadly at him; sometimes 
he fancied that a voice of melancholy warn- 
ing, wild and sad as the wind which was 
now dying over the sea, murmured his 
name. He will never, perhaps, get over 
the superstitious notion that some mys- 
terious influence exhaled from that dead 
body upon Seaborough beach, and appealed 
to his intelligence and sympathies in vain. 

It was a great relief to him when at 
last there came down the cliff a village 
police-officer and a couple of coast-guards- 
men. Paul gave up his charge, and pro- 
mised to call next day at the magistrate's 
or coroner's office to state all he knew about 
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the finding of the body. He did not fail to 
mention his suspicion about the diamond 
ring, which, forgotten for a moment, now 
again came back to him. Halliday's not 
having returned chiefly recalled his doubts; 
and on putting one or two questions regard- 
ing him, Paul received answers which con- 
firmed his original suspicions as to the an- 
tecedents and the doubtful character of his 
late antagonist. Official report describea 
Mr. HaUiday as an idler — ^perhaps a smug- 
gler; certainly a ne'er-do-well. Great civi- 
lity was shown to Paul when he explained 
that he was a relative of Mr. Massie of 
Seaborough-house. 

Two o'clock in the morning as Paul 
looked at his watch. Quite time to return, 
and steal as quietly as he might into his 
bedchamber. Happily for him the Massies 
kept no dogs and no gamekeeper, and took 
little heed of village stories about poachers 
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and robbers. He had therefore no need 
to fear a night alarm and the contents of 
a hasty blunderbuss- He made his way 
quickly enough along the strand, where the 
receding tide had left the long seaweeds all 
bare. He clambered over the wall of the 
demesne, and threaded his way in moon- 
light and shadow to the house ; climbed the 
slender pillar again, and got upon the bal- 
cony. He peered in through the Avindow to 
make sure that the room was his; and at 
the first glance he fancied, nay felt almost 
certain, that he saw a figure there which 
suddenly crossed the floor towards the door 
and disappeared. Yet it was his room; the 
window was unfastened; the embers of the 
fire were burning down; his luggage was 
stowed in one corner; a cream-coloured 
volume of railway reading he had bought 
at the termiims of the Northern line in 
Paris lay upon the table. So he entered, 
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fastened the window, drew the curtains, 
and determined to get to bed at once and 
have a good sleep. 

Tired though he was, that sleep did not 
come soon; nor when it came, was it deep 
and dreamless. His arrival and his night's 
adventure had excited his mind, and how- 
ever the weary body pleaded for rest, the 
aroused imagination refused to settle into 
quietness. For hours he was haunted 
by half- waking dreams, in which dead 
women brought him ghostly messages from 
the deep; white figures entered his room 
with noiseless and spectral tread, drew 
aside the curtains of his bed, bent over 
him and whispered unintelligible words into 
his startled ear. Once or twice the illu- 
sion retained so strong a power over him 
that he leaped out of bed, broad awake, 
and searched the room, and tried the lock, 
which he had himself made fast. All was 
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as it had been. No sound was to be heard 
except, from without, the distant moan of 
the waves on the shore. He returned to 
bed, again to be vexed by goblin messages 
and melancholy female forms, now in some 
confused manner seeming to glide through 
the brilliant mazes of Mexican .woods, and 
surrounded by ever -dissolving groups of 
dusky figures ; half- waking dreams of a 
wearied man on whose mind a very slight 
surprise following so much novelty had 
acted with unwonted power. Paul heeded 
them little, except as regarded the irri- 
tating wakefulness to which they so often 
recalled him. At last he grew less and 
less conscious of their power ; the phan- 
toms and the forests were no longer pro- 
vokingly clear, but faded into a dim dreamy 
background ; then sank away altogether, 
and he fell fast asleep. 



CHAPTER III. 

SEABOROUGH AND SALOME. 

Paul Massie inight well have been ex- 
cused, even by the most inveterate and 
objectionable advocate of early rising, if he 
slept until an advanced hour of the follow- 
ing morning. When he had thoroughly 
awakened, and obtained a complete con- 
sciousness of where he was (which was not 
achieved until after some moments of vague 
and hazy conjecture), he raised the blind 
and looked out of the \vindow. The morn- 
ing, or day, was fresh, crisp, and bright, 
and the rime of a hoar-frost had not yet 
wholly left the boughs of the poplars and 
the glass of the conservatory. He saw the 
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figure of Mrs. Massie pass across the la^vn 
and enter the house. He looked at his 
watch; it was eleven o'clock. In a few 
minutes he had dressed, and was hastening 
to the breakfast-room, wondering whether 
he was guilty of keeping the family wait- 
ing. Only Lydia was in the room, looking 
bright, fresh, and pretty. She gave him 
a warm greeting. 

" Every body is gone," she said. " We 
knew you were tired, and did not think of 
having you called. Mamma is not very 
well, and has not left her room. Eustace 
and Sarah have gone into Seaborough to 
find out all about the wreck, and whether 
any body has been saved. I am sure I 
hope somebody has been saved ; don't 
you, cousin Paul ? I may call you Paul, 
may I not? Eustace is so good; when- 
ever any thing of the kind happens, he can 
never rest until he is on the spot. Sarah 
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has gone with him, of course ; he likes her 
to be with him. Eustace and Sarah are 
engaged, you know. So I remained at 
home to keep you company." 

Was Paul rather awkward in expressing 
his delight? In truth, he was a little puz- 
zled. Mrs. Massie he had just seen enter- 
ing the house, shawled and furred ; and 
yet he was now told that she could not 
leave her room. " White lies, I suppose, are 
permitted to fashionable people," thought 
oyr Mexican ingenu; "but if I were a 
clergyman, they should not be told in my 
house." The Massies were not at all 
fashionable people ; but they were, in their 
calm and easy gentility, the nearest ap- 
proach to fashion Paul had known. 

" Don't thank me," Lydia broke in upon 
his thoughts; " and don't feel flattered; for 
I really wanted to go with Eustace; only 
he would not let me. He asked me if 
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I meant to leave you all alone the first 
morning of your coming ; and when I said, 
* Couldn't Sarah stay?' he made no answer. 
Indeed he doesn't think I am as useful as 
Sarah ; and he is quite right. Eustace likes 
us to be very useful — * efficient' is his word." 
"I don't believe I shall get on well 
with my cousins," Paul was thinking all 
this time. He plunged into conversation, 
however ; and once started, kept briskly 
on. They conversed about the weather, 
the place, the wreck, London, Paris, music, 
and any thing else that oflPered. Paul 
began to feel rather genial and pleasant 
under the influence of his fair breakfast- 
maker's vivacious talk. A pretty girl must 
be very uninteresting indeed if a tete-a-tete 
with her does not animate a young un- 
married man. Lydia was able to say some- 
thing on every subject ; whether she un- 
derstood the matter — which was not always, 
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or did not understand it — ^which was very 
often. 

"What an adventurous life you have 
led !'' she remarked. " You will find it 
dreadfully dull, living here ; this place is 
utterly commonplace. Did you ever read 
Disraeli's Ixion in Heaven'? No! Well, 
Ixion writes in Juno's or somebody's al- 
bum (you must -write something in my 
album, cousin Paul), 'Adventures are to 
the adventurous.' But I am sure Ixion 
could never have discovered any adventure 
in Seaborough." 

" And yet," said Paul, " I have not been 
here twenty-four hours, and I have had a 
sort of adventure already." 

" You ! an adventure here ! Why, you 
have not crossed the door-step yet — out- 
wards I mean." 

" No, I have not exactly crossed the 
door-step; but I have been to the sea." 
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Paul told his little adventure, which was 
not much after all ; and added, that he must 
presently go into the town to complete his 
share of the story. 

"Pray take me with you, and I will 
show you the way. It is only a few 
minutes' walk ; and I like being a guide." 

Paul was quite delighted with the com- 
panionship. 

" I shall be ready in five minutes," said 
Lydia. — " Alice" (to a pretty, dark-haired 
girl who had been waiting at table, and 
coming into and out of the room), "give 
Mr. Massie the Times. It has come ; I saw 
it in the hall just now." 

Paul had quite time to range over all the 
news, political, social, and maritime, in the 
leading journal; to glance at the points of 
the articles ; to observe with what astound- 
ing inaccuracy localities were described in 
the Mexican telegrams, and in what he 
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would have called the " editorials," before 
Lydia again made her appearance. Paul 
put away the paper, walked up to the fire- 
place, and having looked at the pretty little 
bijou of a clock which stood there, and found 
that if it was right his watch must be dread- 
fully wrong, he glanced into the large, 
somewhat old-fashioned mirror above it, 
and saw the smiling face of his cousin re- 
flected there. By the expression of her 
eyes she seemed to say that she had caught 
him in the act of admiring himself — in 
which she certainly was mistaken. Pos- 
sibly she stood a little to be admired her- 
self. In her walking-dress — ^furred, shawled, 
petticoated in the manner most charmingly 
" suitable to the season" — she was quite 
worthy of a more enraptured glance than 
that which she received. In the matter of 
feminine dress, at least, Paul was a very 
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In the matter of masculine dress he 
was not a D'Orsay, and he presently put 
on a rough poncho and a wideawake. But 
he was a remarkable-looking man, and there- 
fore Lydia liked the idea of walking into 
the town leaning on the arm of a brown- 
cheeked stranger, with a Spanish mous- 
tache, whom she might introduce on the 
way to any chance friend as her cousin 
from Mexico. 

They had a pleasant walk over the crisp 
lawn, and then along the frosty road, one 
side of which was almost entirely open to 
the cliff. The sea heaved beneath, no longer 
stormy, but not yet calm. 

Seaborough town, or village, was not 
exactly a seaport, and not exactly a bath- 
ing-place, but it was a kind of blending of 
tWfO fiailures. It might have been a sea- 
port, only that so very few ships found it 
worth their while to come there, except as 
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an occasional and very precarious refuge 
— statio malejida — against stress of weather. 
It might have been a bathing-place, only 
that people somehow did not find out its 
attractions generally, and passed it east- 
ward and westward to get to more fashion- 
able and crowded^ or even to more peaceful 
and secluded places ; for if it was not fashion- 
able and fiill even in August, it was not 
lonely and peaceful even in December. It 
had photographers' shops and Paris bonnets 
shops with plate-glass windows — at least, it 
had twa of the latter establishments — and 
a Young Men's Christian Association, where 
lecturers from London addressed audiences 
on the discovery of America, John Bunyan, 
the Planetary System, Popular Novelists,, 
and Tennyson. Its walls were frequently 
placarded', with programmes of entertain- 
ments in which Mr. and Mrs. Walter de 
Lancy illustrated by lecture, piano, and 
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song the Minstrelsy of Scotland, or the 
Naval Victories of England. It had its 
controversial meetings and lectures ; its an- 
nouncements of orations on the crimes of 
the Popes and the Mystery of Iniquity ; on 
the other hand, its proclamations of phi- 
lippics against Luther and Henry VIII. 
It had sometimes, but only rarely, and in 
the very best season, its theatrical com- 
pany, or perhaps its circus. It had a book- 
seller who kept a circulating library, and 
had published a guide-book containing a 
good deal about the principal families of 
the locality, and, among the rest, about the 
family of the Massies, — ^for which reason 
Lydia always kept a copy, and often studied 
these particular passages, — and containing 
also a list of subscribers in the beginning, 
the list comprising every one in or near the 
town whose name, or whose estate, or whose 
shop, or any of whose relatives and friends 
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fourxd honourable mention in the body of 
the work. There were views sold in this 
and the stationer's shop ; views separate or 
on the top of letter-paper, — '^ the Harbour of 
Seaborough," "Seaborough Pier," "Ruins 
of Seaborough Abbey," "To^vnhall, Sea- 
borough," &c. &c. In summer there were 
a few bathing-boxes wheeled out upon the 
edge of the sea, and a German band occa- 
sionally played at evenings on the gusty 
pier. The principal street ran along the 
crest ofthe cliff over the shore; and through 
every lane, and indeed through every win- 
dow on the seaward side, the passer caught 
delicious glimpses of the water in summer, 
and of dreary wild waves in winter. There 
was only one pretentious street in the town, 
the remainder being rather squalid and 
rickety, made up of boatmen's and fisher- 
men's cottages, small public-houses, dingy, 
doubtful-looking tenements with " Board 
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and Lodging" on little signs over their ^vin- 
dows, some rope-makers' and block-makers' 
workshops, and a few dismal, very dismal, 
tea-gardens. 

There was, further, an indescribable as- 
pect of smuggling about the whole place, 
and many of the inhabitants had an odd 
way of haunting the -strand at qu^eer hours, 
and looking anxiously out seaward. People 
who carried on no particular business that 
any one could observe succeeded in making 
fortunes somehow; and there was invariably 
an overwhelming popular resistance to any 
attempt at the introduction of that part of 
the Towns' Improvement Act which relates 
to the lighting of the streets with gas. Even 
a Library and Museum Bate, feared and 
hated by the community, they would gladly 
have endured rather than the detested gas- 
lighting innovation. There were rarely any 
public assemblies, except religious tea-meet- 
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ings and the gatherings pf the Branch Mis- 
sionary Associations. In ancient days Sea- 
borough had been highly reputed for sound 
Protestantism and wrecking. Legends as- 
cribed to its ingenious inhabitants the oft- 
told story of the lame horse with the lan- 
tern sent stumbling along the strand, to 
beguile the mariner into the delusion that 
he Ibeheld a floating light, and might port 
his helm with safety. A dash of the slave- 
trade too had once highly flavoured the 
commercial pursuits of Seaborough ; and 
when, on the outbreak of the American 
war, B. vehement pro -northern lecturer 
came to the town and denounced the hor- 
rors of slavery, the bulk of the population, 
still remembering the pursuits of other 
days, regarded his allusions as personal, 
and rising in their might, they mobbed 
him. Perhaps when it is remarked that 
the men who did not keep shops seemed 
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to have nothing whatever to do all day 
long but to lounge at the doors of public- 
houses, even when not able or not desirmg 
to enter and pay for drink, enough A\rill 
have been said to convey to the intelligent 
mind a reasonable notion of the outward 
social aspects of Seaborough. 

It was into this promising abode of men 
that Paul Massie and his cousin walked 
through roads lightly covered with frost 
and by little icy pools, where urchins en- 
deavoured to find surface hard enough for 
sliding, and failing in the attempt, tried to 
get fluid space enough to swim boats. 

" You will find it very dull in Sea- 
borough," said Lydia ; " it is very little 
better than this even in summer. I thought 
it dreadful when I came back from school 
in Paris. Don't you love Paris ?" 

'' I don't quite think that I do. I feel 
delighted when I enter it, and quite happy 
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for a few days or weeks. But somehow it 
wearies me after a while." 

" Perhaps you camiot easily make up 
ygur miud to stay any where. I am sure 
I could not, if I were a man. But I think 
I should like to live in Paris best. Where 
did you live in Paris ? Our school was in 
the Faubourg St. Germain. Such a fine 
old house, with a court and a great gate: 
some great person — a king, or a dauphin, 
or a duke — lived there once." 

" For me," said Paul, smiUng, " I think 
when in Paris I generally find myself living 
in Bohemia, and herding among the Bo- 
hemians." 

''Bohemia? What is that? Is there 
a place called Bohemia in Paris ?" 

Paul had many a time been drawn by 
his affinities, led by his star, into the heart 
of wild Bohemia, and had often shaken the 
hot hand of the last briUiant chieftain of 
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the dispersing Bohemian bands — the gene- 
rous, reckless, good-for-nothing, gifted Henri 
Miirger. But he entered into no descrip- 
tion of his Paris life. The Massies had never 
heard of Miirger; and if they tad known 
any thing about him, would as soon have 
associated with the lieutenant of the Forty 
Thieves as with the friend and companion 
of such R personage. 

His cousin soon ran on to other ques^ 
tions about Paris, which exacted only very 
brief, and generally negative replies. Did 
he know the Due de Millefleurs ? JS^o, he 
didn't. Had he never met the Marquise 
de Turlupin? No, he hadn't. Had he 
njever attended any of the receptions of 
Madame de Vieillenoblesse ? Never. Had 
he never met the brilliant and ecceaitric 
Princesse de la Tour d'lvoir^ ? Never naet, 
never heard of the lady in his life. Surely 
he must have known Lord Cowtey, the 
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English ambassador ? Well, yes, he did — 
a little. In fact, application had been made 
to Lord Cowley about him ivhen he was 
brought to Paris a Mexican prisoner, and 
Lord Cowley had offered to use his influ* 
ence for him, if Paul would petition the 
Emperor and declare himself a British sub- 
ject, which Paul declined to do ; but, on 
being released, he had felt boimd to call 
and thank his lordship. 

Lydia began to think her .cousin b very 
odd sort of person. Any difficulty with 
the constituted authorities only suggested 
to her mind a participation in burglary. 
She began to fear that this was not at all 
the sort of cousin she had expected ; whom 
she had pictured as wild, handsome, and 
romantic, but likewise very genteel, and 
mixing always in the best society. Paul 
had not the least idea that he was sinking 
so rapidly in her estimation. 
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As they passed through the street they 
met two ladies who had just stepped out of 
a carriage, and were going from shop to 
shop of the few pretentious estabKshments 
in the to^vn. These were two of the very 
persons to whom Lydia had but a few 
hours before longed to present her foreign 
cousin ; but she had changed her mind, 
or her heart failed her. She only bowed 
and smiled a smile of the sweetest friend- 
ship, and passed on. 

" Who is that with Lydia Massie ?" said 
one lady to the other, as they stood upon 
the threshold they were about to cross to 
look after our pair. 

" I don't know at all," the other replied; 
" a distinguished-looking man too." 

" Handsome, 1 think. He looks like a 
Spaniard. Perhaps he will marry her." 

Ladies, it may be observed, generally 
talk of the gentleman marrying the lady. 
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They always seem to assume that the wo- 
man is to be married whenever, and only 
whenever, the man chooses to have her for 
his wedded wife. Men, on the other hand, 
commonly throw the right and responsi- 
bility of choice upon the lady. 

Presently a light pony-carriage, drawn 
by two pretty gray animals, drove up and 
passed Lydia and her cousin. In the car- 
riage sat two ladies, one of whom held the 
reins. Paul had only a glimpse of them 
as they passed, but could see that she who 
drove was younger than the other, and wore 
a pretty Amazonian hat and feather. As 
they passed she looked fixedly at Lydia. 
Lydia looked in return, and seemed first 
surprised, then doubtful, then confused, and 
then saluted with a blush the lady in the 
carriage, who returned the salute with a 
graceful bow. The lady in the carriage 
seemed as if she were inclined to stop the 
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ponies ; but Lydia passed on^ and the car- 
riage went its way likewise. 

"So you know some of our people?" 
said the elder lady in the carriage. 

" yes ; I know the Massies well enough. 
I knew them better long ago. My dear 
Mrs. Charlton, it's no secret — I was a go- 
verness there once. Lydia grows a very 
pretty girl. I have not seen her for some 
years." 

"Her brother is a handsome man. I 
wonder who can that person be — the fo- 
reign-looking gentleman with her." 

"I presume it is her cousin Paul. I 
am quite sure it is. He comes from Mexico. 
I have heard of him." 

" Is he likely to marry her?" 

" I don't know. I have been told that 
.he is rather a remarkable man; and I don't 
think Lydia has any brains." 

The carriage disappeared. We follow 
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it no farther just now. One of its occu- 
pants at least we shall often meet again. 

It was necessary for Paul to visit the 
coroner's court, to give such very slight 
and unimportant information as he could 
contribute touching the finding of the 
drowned woman^s body. Lydia had to 
make Jiome purchases in the town, and 
she offered to wait for him at the music- 
shop. Paul easily found the place where 
the inquest was to be held. When passing 
one of the many alehouses on the way, he 
saw his> Mend HaUiday lounging at the 
door, and the latter made an awkward kind 
of bow in token of recognition. 

" Found drowned." There was no other 
verdict mortal jury could arrive at. The 
woman had been drowned, and then washed 
ashore, and there was an end of her. She 
seemed by her face to have been English, 
and her clothes were English in make and 
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material. There was no means of identify- 
ing the body, except indeed the initial " L" 
upon some of her garments ; nothing more. 
There had been two vessels ^vrecked within 
the past few days off the coast : one a small 
brig, none of the crew of which had been 
saved ; the other a passenger-ship from Xew 
Orleans to London, some of the crew and 
passengers of which were safely housed in 
the town. Some of the latter attended the 
inquest, but were unable to give any in- 
formation about the woman. It did not 
seem to matter much ; the sea would soon, 
no doubt, wash in other bodies as well, and 
this first dead waif of the deep woidd be 
forgotten. It has been said that Paul was 
tinged with much of superstitious fancy. 
He had felt persuaded that something af- 
fecting himself was to arise from the in- 
cident which flung this corpse across his 
path the very first night of his arrival in 
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the long-looked-for home. He felt dissatis- 
fied and disappointed when it became evi- 
dent that all clue to the identity of the dead 
woman seemed lost for ever. As he came 
down the stairs of the house where the in- 
quest had been held, he jostled against Hal- 
liday. 

He rejoined his cousin, who had not 
had long to wait for him. As they passed 
through the street, they presently met 
Eustace and Sarah. Eustace came eagerly 
up to Paul, and made many inquiries as to 
how he had slept, and how he felt, and sa 
forth ; and apologised for having had to 
hurry out of the house the first morning 
after his arrival. The wreck and the dis- 
tressed condition of the poor people who 
had been saved fully explained the neces- 
sity for his leaving home so early. 

" I ought to have gone with you," said 
Paul; "I might have rendered some assist- 
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this quite delightful, and pressed involun- 
tarily the arm which she was pleased to 
believe had battled with seas and winds 
the night before in striving to rescue en- 
dangered womanhood. Paul was again ro- 
mantic and charming in her eyes. 

While the clergyman and the ladies were 
engaged in showing Paul some of the re- 
markable aspects of the town, and the cliffs 
and the sea, Lydia suddenly bethought her 
of one of the morning's incidents. 

'' Eustace," she exclaimed, " I have news 
for you. Do you know who is in town ? Do 
you know whom Paul and I met this morn- 
ing?" 

" No, indeed — who was it?" 

*^ Guess. I will give you three guesses." 

" My dear, I couldn't guess any thing ; 
Sarah will guess for me." ^ 

" I don't think it needs much guessing," 
said Sarah. " I am sure I know already." 
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" Then have you seen her?" 

" Yes, we have seen her." 

''And Eustace too?" 

"Certainly; Eustace too." 

" What, Eustace — ^you actually saw her? 
How did you bear it ?" 

'' My dear, of whom are you speaking?" 

" 0, come, you know very well. Of 
course I am speaking of Salome. Paul 
and I met her this morning, — an old flame 
of my brother's, Paul, — and she looked 
charming. Such a pretty hat and fea- 
thers; and such sweet gray ponies! I de- 
clare she hasn't grown a day older. What 
did you think of her, Paul? Was she not 
pretty?" 

" Really I had scarcely time to observe, 
I saw only a feather and two bright eyes. 
I might have observed the lady more 
closely if you bad given me warning in 
time." 
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"But I never knew she was in town 
until she suddenly flashed upon me, gray 
ponies, and feather, and all. What can 
she be doing here ? What a charming 
mystery !" 

"Lydia, my dear," interposed Eustace 
somewhat gravely, " there is not the slight- 
est mystery about the matter. The lady 
you speak of is on a visit with the Charl- 
tons. Mr. Charlton is the member for 
Seaborough, Paul. He is a very wealthy 
man, although not perhaps just the kind 
of man I should desire to see representing 
a borough like this in parliament at a time 
when dissent is growing so very strong and 
bold, and the House seems likely to be soon 
unchristianised altogether. But otherwise 
he is, I believe, a very respectable man, 
and is willing to cooperate in any good 
work. Of course many of us here would 
prefer to see the town represented by a 
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gentleman, and a member of the Church 
of England. Mr. Charlton began life as 
a working engineer, and is now a great 
railway contractor." 

"His name," said Paul, "is perfectly 
familiar to me. It is quite well known in 
the States. I should like to meet him 
very much." 

" I wish I could be the means of grati- 
fying you. But we are not very friendly ; 
and the acquaintances he generally brings 
down from London are of an extremely 
Eadical and ahnost (I hope I don't wrong 
them) — almost, I regret to say, of a free- 
thinking character. Mr. Charlton, I be- 
lieve, intends to retire from parliament 
very soon; and then we hope to have 
Seaborough represented by some member 
whose opinions and position will be more 
in accord with the reputation this town has 
always maintained." 
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"But about Salome, Eustace?' asked 
Lydia, who did not care much for the 
political considerations. Perhaps Paul, too, 
had not been a very attentive listener ; 
perhaps he did not quite understand what 
his cousin had been talking about. 

"I believe," Eustace replied, "that 
Mrs. or Madame de Luca is one of the 
company who have been staying with the 
Charltons these few days back. A gentle- 
man named Wynter is there — we met him 
in town to-day — a very^ very Radical mem- 
ber of parliament; and I have no doubt Mr. 
Wynter's visit has something to do with 
the next election." 

"Wynter— Wynter," said Paul; "I 
knew a man of that name. I met him in 
Mexico, and in New Orleans, and in Paris^ 
He was a member of parliament, I under- 
stood, and rather a great one, if T might 
believe his own stories, which I didn't al- 
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ways. He knew some Hungarians and 
Poles and Italians in Paris, whom I knew 
very well. I have no doubt it is the same 
man." 

" 1 have no doubt it is. I daresay he 
is a very respectable man; but, of course, 
our political and religious opinions are very 
different." 

"Did you speak to Salome, Eustace?" 
Lydia asked. 

" Certainly, Lydia. Why not ?" 

" Salome put us all to shame to-day, 
Lydia," said Sarah. " She was in town 
hours before we got there, and was making 
herself most useful in getting up clothes, 
and food, and every thing for some of the 
poor people ; many of them are in a miser- 
able state. She was up half the night, we 
heard, and she has been going about un- 
ceasingly all the day. Eustace very much 
admired her, and good Mrs. Charlton too." 
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"Especially good Mrs. Charlton, no 
doubt," said Lydia. " Does that good lady 
aspirate still ?" 

" Nonsense, Lydia; she talked very well 
and very sensibly indeed. And Salome is 
not the least in the world changed, as I 
told her to-day; and I think she is one of 
the cleverest and best-hearted women I 
ever knew; and I don't believe one single 
word that is said against her." 

" Sarah, you are the most generous of 
creatures! I am sure I always liked Sa- 
lome very much — that is, very well; but 
I think, if I were you — " 

" My dear Lydia," said Eustace, " we 
need not entertain our cousin with all the 
gossip of the neighbourhood. He does not 
want to hear any more about Salome just 
now." 

"Pray who is Salome?" asked Paul, 
" for I do begin to grow curious." 
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" I am delighted to hear it," said Lydia; 
*^but restr^ your curiosity for the pre- 
sent. I will tell you all about her by and 
by; only spare Eustace just now. Though 
he is a clergyman, yet you see he is not 
very old and venerable, and he has his 
feelings." 

Eustace, to do him justice, did not seem 
as if hia feelings on that particular subject 
were very acute. Paul might have for- 
gotten all about the matter, but that when 
at dinner that day Lydia suddenly revived 
it by eagerly calling to her mother, " Mam- 
ma, have you heard whom we saw in town 
to-day? Has Eustace been telling you? 
We saw Salome," 

" Salome ? What Salome, my dear ?" 

" Why, mamma, did we ever know any 
Salome but the one ? Our Salome, of course." 

'^Salome Adams? Salome who married 
the Italian?" 
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"Yes, certainly. I only saw her in 
the street, but Eustace and Sarah met 
her and spoke to her. She looks charm- 
ing,, and not a month older." 

" What can she be doing here ?" 

" She is staying with the Charltons," 
interposed Sarah. 

'' And Eustace thinks she is electioneer- 
ing," added Lydia. " Had we not better 
go to see her?' 

'^ No, my dear, I think not. I should 
be glad to hear that she is happy, and glad 
still more to hear that she is passing a quiet 
useful life; but I do not much desire to 
see her. If she wishes to call upon us, we 
are of course ready ta receive her." 

'^Indeed I don't think she would much 
care to see us," said, Sarah. " She's very 
clever and brilliant, and I believe quite a 
celebrity in London. She would find us 
and our ways rather dull." 
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There seemed the faintest dash of irony 
in Sarah's tone as she spoke. 

Rather for the sake of talking of some- 
thing which seemed to interest her, and 
about which she apparently loved to keep 
up a little mystery, than because he really 
felt any keen personal curiosity on the 
subject, Paul afterwards found an oppor- 
timity of asking Lydia who Salome was, 
and what was the secret which appeared to 
attach to her. The story, after aU, was a 
very trifling one. Salome was first met by 
the Massies ten years before in Paris, where 
she was teaching in the school at which 
the two girls spent some time. She was 
several years older than either of them. 
She came home with them, and remained 
with them as teacher, or governess, or com- 
panion. Eustace, being then at the very 
age when a youth delights to fall in love 
Avith a woman older than himself, plunged 
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into a frantic passion for the fair Salome. 
Mrs. Massie was indignant with her, al- 
though it did not quite seem that the fair 
Salome was in the least to blame. Oddly- 
enough, Mr. Massie was only angry with 
Eustace, who was forthwith despatched 
back to college, whence he had come for 
a long holiday* Mr. and Mrs. Massie did 
not agree upon the subject, and Salome cut 
short the quarrel by promptly leaving the 
house and returning to Paris. There she 
married, as the Massies learned, not long 
after, a young Italian gentleman of pro- 
perty, who was killed in some Italian 
battle (Lydia had not the faintest idea 
when, where, or how — it might have been 
PharsaUa, for all she knew) ; and Salome, 
left a widow a year after her marriage, had 
since been living a life of ease and enjoy- 
ment, principally in London. Mamma did 
not like her at all; and she, Lydia, thought 
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it was wrong of Salome to have encouraged 
Eustace, if she did encourage him. But 
Eustace had long ago ceased to think any 
thing about her — only mamma still did not 
seem to like her — ^and that was all. 

Not much. Paul had some difficulty in 
picturing to himself the handsome, formal, 
cold young clergyman under the influence 
of a grand passion. Still there must have 
been something in the matter; for notlung 
could well have been more constrained, 
uneasy, and reluctant than^ Mrs. Massie's 
manner when the few words of allusion 
were made to the absent Salome. 

Paul made several attempts to induce 
his aunt to enter into conversation upon 
the subject of her Mexican life; but he 
found it very difficult indeed to draw her 
into any talk on the subject. He expected 
that she would have delightedly poured 
out reminiscences of places and scenes 
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and days, which must have been strange 
and interesting to her, which would have 
been deeply interesting to him. He ex- 
pected to have heard much of his mother 
and of his father, of whom he knew so 
little and remembered stiU less. Yet 
he could not induce Mrs. Massie to say 
more than a few words, and these, he could 
not help thinking, somewhat embarrassed, 
upon the subjects which naturally lay deeply 
at his heart. True, he was as yet but a 
stranger to his aunt, and he knew well 
enough that English people do not warm 
to the stranger at once and pour out their 
feelings readily to him, as so many Ameri- 
cans, and French, and Irish people do; so 
he resolved to be contented, and to wait. 
He felt convinced that Mrs. Massie had a 
kindly and feeling heart ; for he often ob- 
served that her eyes turned towards him, 
and rested on him with an expression of 
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tenderness and melancholy; to be with- 
drawn indeed with an alarmed suddenness 
whenever she became aware that his glance 
was conscious of hers. On the whole, the 
evening passed somewhat heavily away. 
There was no one at dinner except the 
family, and it was a relief when two or 
three friends from the neighbourhood came 
in during the evening. This the second 
night of his home life Paul began involun- 
tarily to wonder how he should pass his 
time, how long he should remain in Sea- 
borough, when he could have some talk 
over family affairs, why the Massies talked so 
much of purely local matters, and how soon 
he could conveniently remove to London. 
What to do when he got there, it was too 
early yet to consider; but after two days 
in a calm English country residence he be- 
gan to yearn for a great city. He feared he 
should never be able to abide by the crib. 



CHAPTER IV. 

UNCONGENIAL CONSPIRATORS. 

While the Massie family were quietly din- 
ing and talking one evening in the first 
week of Paul's stay, a little meeting took 
place within a few yards of their windows 
— a meeting about which none of them 
knew any thing, about which they would 
hardly have cared any thing if they knew, 
and yet which had its influence too upofi 
the fortimes of some of them. When the 
evening had darkened down, one of the 
small back gates which led into Eustace^s 
modest demesne was opened by Paul's ac- 
quaintance, Mr, Jem Halliday, who entered 
and made his way in the direction of the 

VOL. I. H 
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house. He did not reach the house, how- 
ever, but turned a little to the left of it, 
and passed into a side walk which con- 
ducted to a little shrubbery and a tiny 
moss-house, or summer-house, or kiosk, 
with the locality of which he seemed quite 
familiar. It was a pretty little structure of 
dried and split branches, moss, shells, and 
scraps of glass for windows, with a floor 
inlaid of pebbles divers-coloured, and some 
rustic seats and a central table. It must 
have been no doubt a very pleasant and 
romantic place in summer or in autumn; 
but just now, with plashy floor and thaw- 
dripping eaves, it was about as cheerless a 
tenement as the heir of Linn himsetf could 
have met with. Halliday entered it with a 
shrug and a muttered grumble. He should 
dearly have liked to light his pipe and 
smoke; but one of the special horrors of 
the clergyman'^s house was the odour of 
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tobacco, which was associated inextricably 
in Eustace's mind with drunkenness, lazi- 
ness, irreligioii, and absence from church 
on Sundays. Therefore Halliday did not 
dare to smoke, and refreshed his mind in- 
stead with a muttered grumble. He had 
not long to wait, however ; at least, to wait 
in loneliness. A light step was soon heard 
on the gravely and a girl entered the little 
summer-house. She dropped to her shoul- 
ders, ag she entered, the cloak with which 
her head had been covered. It was Alice 
the waiting-woman, who has been casually 
mentioned already. This Seaborough-house 
was a pattern of propriety to all the country 
round. Religion and order were the twin 
guiding-stars to which its master in all hon- 
esty and good faith directed his own course, 
and firmly believed that all under his roof 
were directing theirs. He believed himself 
literally responsible for the morals and th^ 
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happiness of all whom the slates of Sea- 
borough-house sheltered against the world. 
One of his great sources of regret and trial 
was, that among the Seaborough popula- 
tion, especially of the humble classes, there 
were so many who could by no means be 
brought within the influence of himself or 
of his two curates. If he could have a 
genuine aversion to any people on earth, 
it was just to such men as rough, good- 
for-nothing, godless Jem Halliday. Yet 
here was Jem Halliday having a secret in- 
terview, within the precincts of Seaborough- 
house itself, with his mother's maid, Alice 
Crossley, daughter of honest and pious Dan 
Crossley the boatman; Alice Crossley, who 
had been taken into the house because of 
the honesty and piety of her parents and 
her own exemplary behaviour at Sunday- 
school. Eustace Massie liked good people. 
He was not given to indulging the doubt- 
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ful, or even seeking to reclaim the bad. 
Unconsciously, although not professedly, 
he divided humanity into two classes — ^the 
good and the bad, or rather the religious 
and the irreligious. He liked to have to 
deal only with the religious; and these he 
generally regarded as immutable in their 
principles, unvarjdng in their good conduct. 
Alice Crossley was simply an inmate of Sea- 
borough -house, and therefore of necessity 
pious, truthful, and orderly. Yet she was 
now having a stolen interview with one who 
was not only of the irreligious and disor- 
derly classes, but who had evidently not 
long since been drinking rimi, and who had 
at that very moment a short black pipe in 
his pocket. Eustace would have been 
shocked at the bare notion that any thing 
secret and clandestine could go on beneath 
his well-ordered roof. Yet here was one 
little secret, at all events, which the walls 
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of Seaborough-house considerately refused 
to prate of. 

Jem Halliday, then, was the " sweet- 
heart" of Alice Crossley, the prett}?' and 
rather dainty-looking waiting-maid? Per- 
haps J but he certainly did not seem to be 
a sweetheart much in favour just now, for 
the girFs first words to him were sharp and 
unloving, 

" I'm glad you've come, James Halli- 
day," she said; "for I'm not going to have 
any of this sort of thing any more. You've 
brought me into trouble enough to-day al- 
ready, and I won't have any more of it — 
won't, I tell you. I won't have it." 

"Why, Ally, what's to do with you? 
What's the matter? You take a fellow's 
breath away. I haven't been drinking; no 
— ^by — by George ! only one half — " 

" I don't care whether you've been 
drinking or not; it isn't for that; and 
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it's nothing to me. There's your diamond 
ring. Take it back at once, or I'll throw 
it on the floor. I've had enough of annoy- 
ance to-day about it." 

"What's annoyed you? who's annoyed 
you? Have they been blowhig you up for 
taking it? Why shouldn't you? It's my 
own, girl, to give it as I like." 

"How did you get it, then? Where 
did you get it?" 

" Why, what does that matter to any 
one? I didn't steal it. If any one thinks 
he owns it, let him come forward and say 
the word. Nobody can dare to say it." 

" Yes, though; somebody has dared to 
say it." 

*'Towho?" 

" To me." 

"Somebody? What somebody? Who's 
been talking about the ring to you? It 
can't have been — ^no, it can't — what right 
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would he have ? — ^you weren't talking to 
Mmr 

"Him? Who is him? I was talking 
to her, or she was talking to me." 

"Who was it, Ally? tell me. Don't 
keep 0. fellow guessing that way." 

"It was my mistress — Mrs. Massie. 
When she saw the ring with me to-day, 
she started, and nearly screamed out. 
'Where did you get that ring?' she cried 
out; and really I turned red all over, as 
if I were a thief. I'm sure I wish I had 
never seen the ring. I do believe she 
thought I had stolen it somewhere. She 
said it was hers once, and that she gave 
it away to a person, and that she must find 
out where the person was, and how it came 
into my hands." 

" And what did you tell her?" 

" Well, I told her just the whole truth. 
I couldn't think of any thing else to say. 
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except that I didn't tell her you gave it to 
me. I said that you showed it to me just 
to know whether it was worth any thing, 
and that I didn't know how you had come 
by it; but I was sure it was honestly." 

"That's a good lass! that's a regular 
good one." 

"Now, don't, Jem — I tell you I won't; 
for listen: I am not sure how you came 
by it; and you won't tell me. But Mrs* 
Massie is going to send for you, and so you 
may make the best excuse you can for 
yourself. I have no more to do with the 
matter. Something bad will come of it, 
I'm sure. Mrs. Massie is in a dreadful way 
about it." 

" Listen, Ally : did she say any thing 
to any one else but you ?" 

" No, she didn't; and she cautioned me 
not to say a word about it to any body. 
If she knew I was here now with you, 0, 
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what would she say! And quite right 
too. I have no business to be going on 
tiiis way with such as you. Ill have no 
more of it, Jem Halliday; that I'm resolved 
on," 

Halliday had evidently not been paying 
any attention to this declaration. Heavily, 
slowly he was trjdng to forge together 
some chain of reasoning in his deadened 
intellect* 

"Listen, Ally," he said, "Are you 
sore and certain she told you to keep this 
quiet ?" 

^' Yes; quite sure and certain." 

^' There's something about all this that 
I don't quite understand. There's some? 
thing that it might be well for us to make 
out. Ally, you're a scholar; I suppose 
you can read thatV^ 

He fumbled in his pocket, and produced 
an old piece qf newspaper which he care- 
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fully unfolded. From it he took a letter in 
an envelope ; he put the piece of news- 
paper back into his pocket again, then took 
the letter between his teeth, while he pulled 
out a box of lucifer-matches. He tried 
several times to light one inside his cap; 
the cold wind blew it out each time. At 
last one blazed pretty steadily, and long 
enough for him to hold the letter just 
beneath its light. "Can you read that?'* 
he asked. The girl all the time had been 
shivering with cold while he was trying 
to light his match and mumbling an oath 
at each successive failure. " Can you read 
that ?" 

" Of course I can." 

The match went out ; and he put up 
the box. 

"What do you make of it ?" 

" ' Paul Massie, Esquire.' It's plam 
enough." 
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" But what do you make of it? What 
do you think it is ?" 

"I suppose it's a letter for Mr. Eus- 
tace's cousin up at the house." 

" I suppose so too." 

" Then why don't you give it to him?" 

" I have a reason. Perhaps it isn't for 
him, after all. Where I got the ring I got 
that. It came open in my hand; it did 
indeed ; and though I'm not much of , a 
scholar, I tried to read it. I didn't know 
then who it was for." 

" Didn't the person that gave it to you 
tell you who it was for ?" 

"No, not exactly. The person only 
found it — and — and — couldn't read, and 
gave it to me to find out something about 
it. Now, will you read it over, like a good 
lass, and tell me what you make of it? and 
be sure you keep it safe. Don't let it go 
for your life. I think it will astonish you 
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a bit; and if you help me out, we may fol- 
low it up; and it may do us good." 

" Us r The girl tossed her head con- 
temptuously at the word ; but she did not 
resist the temptation to get at something 
secret, and she took the letter, promising 
to read it and faithfully to give it back. 
He took care not to give her the envelope. 

"It mayn't be for Mr. Massie at aU," 
said Halliday; "and if it isn% he oughtn't 
to get it. If it is, why it's some news for 
him perhaps, and maybe we can tell it 
to him in some better way. I can't make 
all out myself, for its small writing, and 
I'm a bad reader." 

" I think there's somebody coming," 
said Alice suddenly ; " I must go." 

There was nobody coming, as she well 
knew, having hearing power nearly as quick 
as Fine Ear's in the fairy story. But she 
was curious about the letter she held in her 
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hand, and she wanted, moreover, to get 
away from her admirer as fast as possible. 
She did not, after all, insist any more upon 
his taking back the diamond ring. 

Halliday gave vent to something like a 
sigh as she broke away from his effort to 
detain her. He, too, knew there was no- 
body coming ; and he knew that she had 
only made a feint just to get away from 
him : and she knew that he knew this ; and 
he knew that she knew that he knew it. 
There was the most complete, although 
taeit, understanding between them on that 
head. He was well aware that she shrank 
from him, despised him and his ytbjs ; that 
she had ceased to feel sufficient interest in 
him even to coquette with or torment Mm 
any longer, as once she used to do ; that 
^e only wanted absolutely to get rid of 
him. Yet he clung about her, awkwardly, 
i^oughly, making himself more and mare 
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odious to her. Once she had allowed him 
to make love to her, and rather liked it, 
before she learned to give herself airs, and 
to wear earrings, and to make a fine lady 
of herself — as he often secretly grumbled — 
with a cast-off dress of Miss Lydia's. Once 
she did not object to his pipe ; and cm one 
memorable occasion, when there was some 
kind of merry-making at her father's cot- 
ta;ge^ she actually condescended to take a 
sip out of HaJliday's glass of rum-and-water^ 
and grinned so prettily at the nasty taste 
that Jem scarcely knew whether he was on 
his head or his heels with admiration. To 
be sure, since that time Halliday had rather 
fallen into evil ways, and Dan Crossley did 
not much care now to see that awkward 
shadow darkening his doors. The taste for 
rum-and-water, always rather marked, had 
strongly developed itself as regarded the 
rum, arid diminished as regarded the water. 
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The taste for loafing about and doing no- 
thing, or at least nothing good, had been 
steadfastly growing ; and now people hardly 
knew how Halliday lived at all. He was 
rapidly approaching that stage of idleness 
when it seems almost inevitable that a 
prison must be the first halt in the career, 
and a transport-ship its grand climacteric. 

Meanwhile Alice had been installed 
under the clergyman's roof, and was, in 
good truth, trying to make a sort of lady 
of herself, and was giving herself airs, and 
was very fond of fine clothes, and spoke 
good English, and hated pipes, and ! 
would have turned almost sick at the faint- 
est smell of rum-and- water. Wretched Hal- 
liday knew all this perfectly well, having 
a pretty keen sort of instinct of his own, 
which a little of early training, and occu- 
pation, and ignorance of rum, might even 
have developed into intelligence. But he 
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clung on to Alice's skirts, when he could, 
like grim death ; and it was somethmg like 
rapture to him when he saw how the first 
glimpse of the diamond ring made her eyes 
sparkle. Providence seemed to have sent 
that diamond ring in his way* That was 
something which nobody but he would have 
given to her ! Miss Lydia might have given 
her a dress ; Miss Sarah might make over 
on her the reversion of a crinoline ; but 
there were no diamond rings given away 
except by poor Jem Halliday. 

Now poor Jem Halliday fancied he had 
got hold of a mystery, and thought he dis- 
cerned a small bright path to prosperity 
and to Alice shining through it. He had 
plucked the ring with little scruple off the 
cold finger of a dead woman (what good 
are rings to the dead ?), and in the pocket 
of the dead woman's dress he had found g, 
pocket-book with one or two old, wet, sea* 

VOL. I. I 
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stained letters. He was not going to trouble 
himself about these at first, until in one of 
the wild bright glimpses of moonlight that 
night he read clearly enough the name on 
the back of one of the letters. He had 
always a taste for secrets and quiet dodges 
of various kinds, and he thought there might 
be something to find out in a letter ad- 
dressed to a name which he knew. Further- 
more, with the instinct already mentioned, 
it flashed upon him that there might be 
decided inconvenience to him in calling too 
much attention to the identity of the per- 
son off whose finger he had plucked the 
ring which he was determined to keep. So 
he put the letters in his pocket. Half an 
hour after, he chuckled as he went up the 
cliff to think that he had just been talking, 
and even quarrelling, with the very man to 
whom one of the letters was addressed. 
When he got home that night, or mom- 
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ing, to the house of his old mother, — a 
miserable jpoor woman, who washed and let 
pitiful lodgings to sailors, while he idled 
and scolded her, — ^he struggled to read his 
findings by the light of an expiring candle. 
He found that one paper was only an old 
money-account, and burned it at once. He 
struggled through the letter, and believed 
he had been providentially thrown upon 
the discovery of a secret. A great secret, 
he thought. As yet he could make nothing 
distinct out of it. But it obviously put 
him in the way of discovering something ; 
and he felt convinced that nobody could 
help him so well as Alice in discovering 
the whole. Therefore Alice must be taken 
into the secret ; but she must hear nothing 
about the manner in which he had comie 
by the letter. If she only knew that, and 
knew where he had] "got the ring, she 
would turn from him in disgust. Yet the 
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risk was worth braving ; and he felt a 
hope that it gave him a last chance. 

Now Alice was gone, and he stood in 
the little summer-house alone. He would 
have liked to follow her, for nature had 
endowed him with a stealthy wish to follow 
and dog people in general, and find out 
whether they were doing just the thing 
which they professed or were supposed to 
be doing. He did not believe that Alice 
really had heard somebody coming ; and he 
was anxious to know whether she actually 
was returning towards the house. But he 
feared to be heard by her, to be detected, 
and then detested even more than before. 
So he remained where he was for a few 
seconds, and gave vent to the sound not 
wholly unlike a sigh. When the slight 
echo of Alice's feet could be heard no 
longer, he crept with stealthy step along 
the walk, knowing that when he reached 
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its turning, and had the broad path before 
him, he could see to the house, and would 
be in time to ascertain by the light shining 
through an open door, or by the sound of 
the door's closing, whether Alice really had 
gone directly in. When he peered down 
the walk, however, he could see nothing — 
could hear nothing. Alice was not there. 
She could not have got into the house be- 
fore he reached the corner of the walk ? 
Perhaps — ^yet it was not likely. Could she 
have turned off by a side-path ? — and for 
what? Presently he heard a sound, a 
step — unmistakably a step, and not the 
light beat of a woman's foot-fall, but the 
firm steady tread of a man. Halliday drew 
back into the darkness. Peering out, he 
could see that a figure approached ; he 
could see the glow-worm fire of a cigar. 
The figure turned off a side-walk. What 
mystery was there in that ? Halliday knew 
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the form perfectly well. It was only the 
cousin of the house, Paul Massie, walking 
alone in the grounds, and smoking the cigar 
which mortal being dared not puff within 
the doors of that well-regulated mansion. 
Yet Halliday turned livid with suspicion, 
jealousy, and rage. Could it be that she 
had met him — that she had purposely met 
him ? Could this be one of the reasons 
why she had tired of Jem Halliday, her 
old sweetheart, and tried to turn him 
adrift ? With a pang which almost ren- 
dered him furious, he thought of the letter 
he had given her — ^the secret with which 
he had hoped to buy her. Was he himself 
sold ? Had she obtained his precious find- 
ing to give it up to that man now walking 
a few yards from where Halliday stood ? 
" The witch shall die — to the young Roman 
boy she has sold me !" Rough, vulgar, dull, 
bemuddled Halliday was made all in a mo- 
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ment of kin to the poet's Mark Antony by 
the one touch of nature and feeling vibrating 
through his heart-strings. There was not 
the slightest rational ground for his sus- 
picion. He had no more reason to be jeal- 
ous of Paul Massie than of the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; but the furious impulse of jealousy 
smote him at that moment with all the rage 
and agony of conviction. He did not know 
that Massie had been but a few days in Sea- 
borough ; nor, had he known the fact, could 
he have remembered it or reflected on it just 
then. Among men of the Halliday class the 
impulse of jealousy is most strong and over- 
whelming. Respectable people somehow 
get over the emotion : stifle it, or hide it, 
or do not feel it ; or, at all events, contrive 
not to make a row about it. When a young 
man of the better classes- — a genteel and 
educated young man — shot the girl whom 
he regarded as faithless, not very long ago, 
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all the world and divers of the mad doctors 
pronounced him, ipso facto^ a lunatic. But 
in Halliday's class men shoot their fickle 
sweethearts, or cut the throats of their faith- 
less wives, day after day almost unnoticed 
by the doctors, the writers, and the public. 
Every London paper tells the story daily. 
Across Halliday's dulled brain and em- 
bruted heart a vague, heavy, darksome 
thought had often brooded — the .thought 
that if Alice utterly cast him oflF for some- 
body else, he would kill that somebody or 
her. He felt somehow as if he should have 
to do it. He thousfht of it now ao^ain. 

But this time, at least, his suspicions 
found no distinct realisation. He did not 
venture at once to follow Paul, being re- 
luctant to make any noise. But he gradu- 
ally crept to a convenient angle from which 
he could peer down the whole of the side- 
walk. Thus, even when he could no longer 
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see Paul, he could be quite certain that 
Paul was alone. Alone Paul continued to 
be. He paced up and down, until his cigar 
had nearly burnt itself out ; then flung the 
last flaming fragment among the dark and 
wet bushes, and returned to the house. 

Meanwhile Alice was safely in the 
house. She too had heard Paul's foot- 
step, and not knowing who approached, 
ensconced herself behind some bushes un- 
til the way was clear, and then got easily 
under cover of the house, while her jealous 
admirer watched in vain the movements 
of the unconscious Massie. Alice was not 
long without reading the letter. She hid 
herself in her room, and spread the faded, 
stained document on her little bed, while 
kneeling beside it she spelled out its con- 
tents. They were vague even to her. 
They must have been vague indeed to 
Halliday. They told nothing distinctly. 
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But they proved — proved clearly as a re- 
velation could have done — ^to Alice, that 
somebody in Seaborough- house had a se- 
cret; a secret which the world was never 
to have known, a mystery which one at 
least would not have' had exposed to keen 
conjecture — no, not for the house and 
grounds, and the money, and all the silk 
dresses and diamond rings in the universe. 
But what was the mystery? That the con- 
tents of the letter did not disclose, scarcely 
even hinted, to any one not previously pre- 
pared by suspicion to guess. Alice thought 
with some complacency that her lover Hal- 
liday was wholly dependent upon her for 
any clue to the mystery ; and she was quite 
resolved that he never should have even a 
glimpse of the clue, for the letter was to 
her not a first disclosure, but a confirma- 
tion. She had had her suspicions. Now 
she felt satisfied that she saw her way to 
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a full comprehension of the mystery. She 
felt herself mistress of the situation. In 
good truth, she was not so, and her conjec- 
tures were utterly wrong; but she had no 
doubt about them as yet, and her eyes 
sparkled and her bosom heaved at the 
thought of the secret she held, and the 
power it might give her. 

A bell rang, and she thrust the paper 
into her bosom and hurried away. 

That }iight she was with Mrs. Massie 
in her room. Alice had once or twice 
thought of playing a generous part, of 
showing the letter to her mistress, of tell- 
ing her how she had come by it, and 
fraokly unburdening herself of all she 
knewy or suspected that she knew» But 
that night in particular Mrs. Massie was 
querulous, petulant, discontented — not in a 
mood to invite confidences, not in a temper 
to conciliate servants. Alice came in for 
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a sharp word or two — ^perhaps for several 
sharp words — and she resolved to keep her 
secret to herself. She had been told to 
hold her tongue, and she determined to 
prove that she could do so. Once she 
held some silk on her wrists while Mrs. 
Massie unwound it, and the crumpled 
letter was all the while Ijing in her 
bosom; only a few folds of muslin be- 
tween it and one who would gladly have 
grasped it, could she but have known of 
its existence and its whereabouts. In one 
of the late Eugene Sue's cheerfiil and 
healthy stories of crime and misery, 
there is a married lady who receives a 
letter which she ought not to accept, and 
who places it for safety in her excellent 
white bosom. There is a mother-in-law, 
fierce, penetrating, and relentless, who sus- 
pects the charmer when the charmer's hus- 
band is aU credulity and fond guilelessness. 
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And one night, by the domestic fireside, 
while the circle of family and friends are 
happy, the mother-in-law asks her son's 
wife to hold a little silk for her on her 
pretty wrists. The unsuspecting lady com- 
plies; and while she is thus manacled with 
the skein the cruel mother-in-law suddenly 
thrusts her bony hand down into that beau- 
tiful bosom, plucks out its secret of shame, 
and holds it up to the horrified spectators* 
Why did not some kind inspiration tell Mrs. 
Massie that there lay secreted inside the 
dress of the demure-looking girl before her 
some crumpled paper which it deeply, deeply 
concerned her to have and to read ? Had she 
but known ! had she but seized the letter ! 
Had she discovered the letter at that 
moment, it might have saved much trouble 
and some grief. But it would likewise have 
obviated any necessity for writing the story 
of Paul Massie's visit to England. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MASSIES. 

A FEW days passed away quietly, and not 
disagreeably, with Paul ; but he did not 
find home so delightful a place as he had 
anticipated. He had dreamed of home and 
femily since the boyish time when first he 
learned to appreciate the fact that he had 
neither one nor the other. In the Ameri- 
can college, in the New- York counting- 
house, in the western log-hut and by the 
Mexican camp-fire, in the mud of Bala- 
klava and among the heights of Simla, in 
the Latin Quarter and on the Pincian Hill, 
he had dreamed of home. Now at last he 
$nds something which at least professes to 
be home ; something which comes nearer 
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to the nature of the sacred institution than 
any thing he ever knew before. Is he satis- 
fied, tranquil, delighted ? Not at all. He 
was already beginning to feel something of 
the cheerless sensation which sinks upon 
the wretched bachelor when, returning late 
to his chambers after a long and weary day 
and evening, still consoling himself with 
the tiiought of at least a pleasant hour with 
book and pipe over a bright fire, he enters 
his room and finds his grate filled with 
white and desolate ashes, and, spiritless, he 
pronounces it too late to think of reviving 
the extinguished glow. 

The Massies were all very kind to Paul 
and very friendly ; but the house had no 
warmth in it. As the family talked to their 
stranger cousin the first night of his arrival, 
so they continued to talk, in friendly tones 
and on general subjects. 

Paul and his family did not get on. He 
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had had expectations of long, intimate, and 
loving conversations about his early life, 
about his father and mother, and the causes 
of their separation, and of his own long di- 
vorce since boyhood from the living mem- 
bers of his family. He heard nothing of 
the kind. When he opened such a course 
of conversation with his aunt, she at once 
changed the subject. He could easily see 
that Eustace felt no interest whatever in 
the matter. He did not expect that Lydia 
could feel any ; and he had for the first 
few days little opportunity of conversing 
with Sarah. In truth, there could hardly 
be any common subject of interest or asso- 
ciation binding the cousins to the cousin. 
Their ways were not his ; their thoughts 
seemed to be as unlike his as their lives 
had been. 

Eustace was a sort of model clergyman. 
His heart was in his work ; or at least in 
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the routine of it. His church and its deco- 
rations, its rood-screen, its flowers, its choir, 
its pulpit, and its schools, filled his soul and 
often emptied his purse. He was a strict 
disciplinarian ; he was a worshipper of the 
externals of religion, while not in the least 
a hypocrite, but simply a man who honestly 
confounded the means with the end, the 
outside with the inside. Eustace Massie 
would be called by most people a good man. 
He would not have done a mean, a wrong, 
or a cowardly thing for the world ; but 
neither would he have smoked a pipe, nor 
worn a moustache, nor gone to a theatre. 
He loved his church — ^that is, the building 
— ^with as much of love as so very proper 
a heart was capable of conceiving. He was 
humane and gave largely in charity, but he 
did not pretend to like poor people who 
had frailties; and he sincerely believed that 
the only cure for all human error was to 
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have a pew and to attend regularly in a 
well-built church of the class recognised as 
High. He would not have persecuted any- 
one for religion's sake; but he certainly did 
not regard a Dissenter as a respectable per- 
son ; and in his heart he considered infi- 
delity of any kind as something socially 
disreputable, and chiefly belonging to Chart- 
ist tailors. It may be an inexplicable asso- 
ciation of ideas, but if you spoke to Eustace 
Massie of any body afflicted with doubts on 
the subject of religion, the clergyman at 
once pictured in his mind a sallow person, 
with dirty hands and a scrubby moustache. 
Respectability and regularity were to him* 
the golden rules of life. Varieties of thought 
and character he considered unnecessary 
and dangerous, — ^indeed he set them down 
as mere mental diseases. The problem 
which he understood the Church to have 
to solve was to bring alL men to think, act;. 
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worship, and perhaps finally even dress 
alike, — each, that is to say, dressing like 
his equals in station. He was not fond of 
literature, and only praised Shakespeare 
because he accepted that dramatist as a sort 
of necessity to which it was proper now to 
conform. Dickens he endured because of 
his generally commendable moral, although 
he thought several of his characters terribly 
vulgar ; but he supposed that certain na- 
tures needed such entertainment, and he 
gently bore with the existence of such a 
craving, as he would have excused children 
for liking Punch and. Judy. Thackeray 
used to puzzle him thoroughly. He could 
not understand how any man of character 
and social position could be in earnest when 
he selected such people as heroes and hero- 
ines, and propounded such doctrines as les- 
sons of life. For whatiever people of intel- 
ligence might think regarding certain social 
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institutions and ways of existence, the Rev. 
Eustace Massie always held that no doc- 
trine ought to be preached but that of uni- 
versal content with every thing. While 
labouring honestly and earnestly to change 
for the better all things aroimd him, Eus- 
tace Massie preached through life that every 
thing was exactly what it ought to be, and 
had been purposely planned and ordered 
by Supreme Intelligence to be precisely 
that and nothing else. If a new astrono- 
mical discovery were made, Eustace would 
have lectured to the Young Men's Asso- 
ciation of the town for the purpose of point- 
ing out how that precise discovery demon- 
strated the fitness of things, and the di- 
vine . adaptation of every thing to every 
thing else. Had the "discovery" been 
next day proved to be an entire mistake, 
and had some reality of a directly opposite 
tendency been established, the clergyman 
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would at once have accepted the new truth, 
and demonstrated how that and that alone 
could harmonise with the supreme adapta- 
tion of every thing to every thing else. He 
was induced once to read Mill's Essay on 
Liberty^ and he merely smiled the smile of 
compassion over a writer said to have great 
intellect and influence, who actually wanted 
people to be independent in thought, and 
positively encouraged eccentricity. Life to 
Eustace Massie was a great school of order, 
wherein all training was to direct itself, af- 
ter one plan, to the universal realising of 
one pattern. Indeed his own chief interest 
was not in life at all, but in training : not 
in religion, but in the Church. 

How could such a man feel any warm 
sympathy with a being like Paul Massie? 
What was Paul's religion? No doubt he 
called himself a member of the Church of 
England; but it is probable that he could 
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no more have explained the difference be- 
tween High Church and Low Church, 
or even between one form of Dissent and 
another, or any form of Dissent (save Mor- 
monism) and the strictest orthodoxy, than 
he could have expatiated on the difference 
between the doctrines of Kant and the doc- 
trines of Hegel. It was a considerable 
stretch of good-nature on the part of Eus- 
tace Massie not to feel an objection to a 
cousin who smoked; and the horror with 
which he regarded all laxity of religious 
opinion was only evaded in this instance by 
a charitable determination on his part to 
believe Paul a perfectly orthodox and even 
pious man despite of whatever presumptive 
evidence to the contrary. But this very 
resolve only served of itself to restrict still 
more the narrow circle within which the 
conversation and the intimacy between 
Paul and his cousin were necessarily cir- 
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cumscribed. Paul was a cosmopolitan who 
had no particular opinions upon any thing. 
Eustace had a mind essentially parochial 
and clerical, which never recognised the 
possibility of a vague opinion or a second 
opinion upon any thing. 

In truth the Massie family appeared to 
Paul intensely egotistical. A more re-, 
fleeting personage would have made allow- 
ance for their circumstances, and remem- 
bered that they could hardly be any thing 
else. How could people who lived all their 
lives iQ one place, and had whatever exer- 
tions and occupations they undertook limited 
by the opportunities and interests of that 
one place, be any thing but egotistic ? The 
range of Eustace's parish seemed the uni. 
verse of the quiet group to which he was 
the central sun. Paul grew very weary of 
the eternal talk about the church and the 
curates, and the curates' wives ; about the 
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schools, the bishop's visit, the confirmation- 
day, the Dorcas meeting, the iniquities of 
the town, the growing number of public- 
houses, and the difficulty of checking their 
growth ; the spread of Popish opinions, of 
Dissent, of Methodism, and of cock-fighting; 
the branch Missionary Society, the annual 
charitable bazaar, and all the rest of the 
interests which absorbed the attention of 
Seaborough-house. He could not bring his 
roving intellect to apply itself to these do- 
mestic questions, and he knew full well that 
the Massies saw his inability; and he sus- 
pected that they rather pitied it, and bore 
with his lack of interest in their sacred 
topics as a duty which for the time they 
owed to kindred and the rights of hospi- 
tality. Like all men who have travelled 
and knocked about much, he was inclined 
to set rather too high a value on mere loco- 
motion, and to regard quiet untravelled do- 
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mestic ways and home-keeping youths with 
a feeling approaching to contempt. He liked 
much to talk ; partly because it relieved 
his now-repressed energy and restless mind, 
and partly too because, being conscious 
that he could talk vivaciously, forcibly, 
and sometimes even brilliantly, it gave him 
pleasure to exercise his faculty. But he 
soon began to think that the Massies did 
not know enough about the world to care 
about knowing any more ; and that Mrs. 
Massie in especial had a positive objection 
to any conversation which recalled even 
momentarily the memories of far-off days 
and the associations of a distant land. 

Therefore Paul sometimes walked on 
the sea-shore alone and rather melancholy; 
therefore when the young ladies would 
not venture out in a boat on the rough 
waves — ^now very often rough — Paul some- 
times pushed off his boat alone, spread his 
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sail, even in the roughest spring weather, 
sat in the stem, managed the sheet, ran 
recklessly out to sea, was in danger, and for 
the time happy. He very soon made the 
acquaintance of divers fishermen and boat- 
men, and had excursions with them wherein 
he displayed himself so stout a seaman, with 
so cool a head and so strong an arm, that 
he won their universal admiration. Before 
a week he knew all their houses, and would 
walk in and chat with the men or their 
wives or their children with the ease of an 
old acquaintance. Alice's father he knew 
among the rest, and Alice's father greatly 
admired him; and Alice did somehow hap^ 
pen more than once to come down to see 
the honest boatman just when Paul chanced 
to be in the cottage. 

Paul could give advice and assistance 
upon almost every subject, and had strange 
new ways of doing every thing, from the 
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rig of a boat to the shoeing of a pony. He 
could climb any cliff, could steer in any 
sea, could knot a rope in any possible way 
that emergency of whatever kind could 
require. He always had cigars to give to 
every body, and would accept a piece of 
smuggled cavendish with the utmost frank- 
ness. He had not hesitated to take a drip- 
ping boatman into a public-house and treat 
him to a glass of rum there. He had taken 
the dirtiest little urchins into his boat; and 
more than that, there was a wild tomboy of 
a girl, a boatman's daughter, full fifteen 
years old, brown-skinned and bright-eyed, 
and this young person had actually sat in 
Paul's boat and held the sheet several times 
while he dropped his nets, to the pride and 
delight of the lassie's honest father and 
mother, and the scandal of one or two re- 
ligious neighbours. Paul thought no harm, 
and suspected no one else of thinking any. 
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But all this, although it helped to make his 
time pass pleasantly away, and to constitute 
him a very popular personage among the 
people about the strand, did by no means 
tend to render his stay very agreeable to 
the rector of Seaborough. Indeed, if Eus? 
tace could have allowed so unfriendly a 
thought to enter his well-regulated bosom, 
he would perhaps have wished his cousin 
safely established in London (whither Paul 
was presently bound), or in Paris, or in 
Vera Cruz, or in Jericho. 

One day Paul had arranged with the 
two young ladies of the house for a ride to 
some neighbouring ruins. Unluckily, Lydia 
got a headache, or a sore-throat, or some- 
thing, and could not go; and Sarah, with 
whom Paul would much have enjoyed the 
excursion, would not, or at all events did 
not, go. Paul rode out alone, and clearing 
the town, cantered along a road which 
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mounted pleasantly over the cliffs, and 
commanded a delightful view of the sea, 
and even of the French shore. He turned 
to the right after a while, attracted by the 
charms of a rugged, straggling green lane, 
which climbed over height and dipped into 
hollow, and so promised to lead away from 
the sea and the surge and the cliffs into 
quiet inland nature. Although the trees 
were leafless yet, there was a greenness and 
soft beauty on this landward side which irre- 
sistibly invited an explorer. Paul rode on 
and on in perfect solitude, the road grow- 
ing narrower and more straggling. Sud- 
denly he heard the sound of approaching 
horses and many voices. It was not long 
before he had to draw up quite to the side 
of the lane, his horse's feet trampling into 
the bed of one of those charming brooklets 
which are as common as wild flowers in 
Ireland and Scotland and Germany, and 
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unfortunately as rare as a four -leaved 
shamrock in England. If he had not thus 
pulled up to the side, nobody could say 
how the party of two ladies and three gen- 
tlemen who came riding down could ever 
have got past; and even as it was, the pro- 
cession, in Indian file, had to pick their 
steps as they went by. The last of the 
party, as he approached, looked at Paul, 
and then pulling up his horse, exclaimed, 
"Why, it's Massie — Paul Massie!" And 
Paul returned the recognition by exclaim- 
ing, " Wynter !" And a bluff dark-bearded 
man of some forty-five years endeavoured 
to rein-in a kicking and stamping horse 
while he grasped in friendly eagerness the 
hand of our hero. 

" Why, Massie, who on earth ever 
thought of seeing you here ? I thought 
you were at least three thousand miles 
away. How long have you been here ? 
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When did you leave New Orleans, Vera 
Cruz, Calcutta — where was it I saw you 
last?" 

Paul was really glad to meet Mr. Wyn- 
ter, M.P., and frankly told him so. Mr. 
Wynter was a gentleman who bustled about 
the world a good deal, delighted in suppos- 
ing himself deeply concerned in the political 
affairs of divers foreign countries; and was 
a bouncing, good-natured, exuberant per- 
sonage, given to boasting, utterly unreliable 
as to personal narrative, but in the depth 
(easily sounded) of his character honour- 
able, sincere, and truthful. Paul and he 
had often met, and had contracted rather 
a liking for each other, and it was a relief 
to Paul to be hailed by him at the present 
moment. 

" I heard of you only the other day," 
said Paul; "at least, I heard your name^ 
and I thought it must be you." 
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"Then why didn't you make me out? 
I'm stajdng with Charlton, the member for 
Seaborough, Tunnel-hall, down there where 
you see the wood. Capital preserve ! You 
must know my friend Charlton. Hallo, 
Charlton! This is a particular friend of 
mine — Mr. Paul Massie, of — Well, I really 
don't quite know of what place — Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America. He's a cosmo- 
politan — a citizen of the world — ^like my- 
self, begad!" 

Introductions were not easy in so nar- 
row a passage; but, the member for Sea- 
borough raised his hat, and then Paul was 
presented to the member's wife, and then 
to the lady who accompanied her, in whom 
Paul had no difficulty about recognising 
the much-talked-of Salome. 

" Turn your horse round and ride with 
us," said Wynter. 

Paul complied, and they wended down 
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the lane again, Wjniter talking for all, ask- 
ing scores of questions, to which he seldom 
waited for answers, and pouring out volu- 
minous extracts from his own personal 
experiences and adventures. 

At last they came to the open road, 
and here their ways diverged. Mr. Charl- 
ton invited Paul to dine at Tunnel-hall 
that day; but Paul had to dine at home, 
and so must decline. 

" Your cousin and I are not very good 
friends, I believe, Mr. Massie," said the rail- 
way contractor with a frank and kindly 
smile, which weU became his large, intelli- 
gent, and not undignified face ; " at least I 
have heard so, for I really know of nothing 
which should make us any thing but good 
neighbours." 

" Except that you differ in religion 
and politics," interrupted Wjniter. " Do 
you think that isn't enough, or do you 
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hope lb be better than all the rest of the 
wrld?" 

"Stm," continued Mr. Charlton, "I 
hope you and I may meet again, Mr. Massie. 
We are returning to town very soon ; but I 
should be glad to see you even before we 
go, and I hope we shall meet in London." 

The much-talked-of Salome here joined 
in the conversation. 

^' I have often heard of Mr. Massie," she 
said, " and indeed know him by repute 
already ; but I hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting him. I live in London, Mr. Massie, 
and shall be happy to see you when you 
come to town. You are coming to London, 
are you hot?" 

" I hope to be in London in two or 
three weeks; indeed I am aaxious to get 
there." 

" Then I trust that we may meet there ; 
and I shall lay all the blame on Mr. Wynter 
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if I do not soon have the pleasure of seeing 
you." 

Paul rode homeward. He had not seen 
Salome's face very distinctly, for she wore a 
veil; but her form was graceful and remark- 
able, and her voice, somewhat deeper per- 
haps than that of most women, was sweet 
and clear in its tones. There was some- 
thing peculiarly agreeable to him in her 
frank, unconstrained, and genial manner; 
it impressed him, especiaUy after the colder 
style which belonged to the Massie family. 
One better accustomed to the polite world 
would probably have set down Salome as 
a good deal too prononcee in tone and style ; 
but to Paul this would have been incom- 
prehensible,.and would have mattered little, 
even if he had understood it. He only felt 
that he should have liked to ride home by 
the lady's side, and talk to her ; that it would 
be pleasant to dine that day at the same 
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table with her ; and he might have acknow- 
ledged to a slight touch of genuine regret 
when he heard that she was to return to 
London next morning. Therefore he rode 
home perhaps rather moodily ; and when he 
got off his horse, and entered Seaborough- 
house, it was with the uncomfortable sen- 
sation of one who knows himself unsuited 
to the circle in which he is thrown, and 
who begins to be conscious that in that 
circle there is no natural place for him. 

Why, then, did Paul Massie stay? Why 
did he not cut short the visit which began 
to be so disappointing? One reason was 
that he had come to stay a month at least 
in the first instance, and there seemed no 
sufficient excuse for leaving the place in 
any abrupt manner. He could not well 
tell his cousins that he wished to go away 
because he was growing tired of them, or 
because he feared they were growing tired 
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of him. But there was another reason for 
his lingering about Seaborough - house. 
An inexplicable fascination or presentiment 
haunted him while he remained there. If 
the form of Mrs. Massie had been peculiarly- 
charged with electric fire, to which he and 
he alone acted as a conductor ; if there 
really had been some spiritualistic or mes- 
meric rapport^ which drew him and her 
mysteriously together and isolated them 
from all the world beside, he could not 
have felt more strangely impressed by her 
propinquity and her presence. He scarcely 
ever approached her that she did not seem 
to start and flush. When he touched her 
hand, he felt that it shivered, or throbbed 
like that of a girl in the clasp of her lover's. 
When he spoke to any one else, he felt and 
knew that if she was in the room her eyes 
were fixed on him. He was, as has been 
stated, a firm believer in spiritualism and 
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its iiifluences, and he believed himself aided 
in his observations by mesmeric attraction 
and perception; while indeed it needed no 
supernatural or extranatural influences to 
impress him with a knowledge of an ob- 
vious fact. Often and often as he stood 
behind Lydia at the piano, often as he 
stooped over Sarah to explain some Italian 
or Spanish phrase in the books which she 
loved to study, he felt, he knew that the 
deep melancholy eyes of Mrs. Massie were 
fixed on him, and he looked up and caught 
her glance before it could turn startled 
away. 

When was it that he beheld an appari- 
tion which impressed him with a painful 
sensation never to be effaced? When was 
it that he first became aware, as if by the 
ray of a revelation from the other world, 
that Seaborough - house concealed some 
secret which must in some way, close or 
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remote, direct or indirect, be affected by 
his presence? 

It was a wild and wet evening, and 
Paul had been driven home ah hour or 
more before dinner-time. Eustace was 
working in his study. Paul entered the 
drawing-room and found Lydia alone. 
She was amusing herself rather vacuously 
by playing odd chords and scraps of melo- 
dies and operas on the piano, and she wel- 
comed with obvious delight the coming of 
some one to talk to her. She was particu- 
larly gracious and winning that evening to 
Paul. She played and sang for him any 
thing and every thing he pleased, and he 
began to grow unusually happy under the 
genial influence of the moment. He was 
not at aU in love nor getting into love 
with his cousin; but she was a pretty^ 
vivacious girl, who could be fond and 
winning when she pleased, and this day 
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it seemed to please her to be so. Paul 
was joyous and warm by nature, only made 
a lonely man thus far by fortune and fate. 
He felt the influence of the hour and the 
presence. Before a warm-hearted man 
meets the one to be loved, he meets with 
many shadows and fair apparitions, each of 
which, for the moment, he welcomes as the 
true and chosen form. Ixion-like, men rush 
to embrace that which is but a cloud, and 
melts as they approach. The hour, the 
place, the circumstances, the associations 
often combine to throw a delightful, de- 
ceitful lustre around some face and form 
which thus shine upon us as the one ideal 
vaguely sought so long, and now found at 
last. As the ignorant think of the sun, so 
do men placed like Paul Massie often mis-, 
take for native, all-absorbing, and immortal 
fire that which is only the luminous atmo- 
sphere surrounding the object. It seemed 
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to Massie as if he were sinking away into 
a feeling very like love towards his cousin. 
To be so near her was, for the time, deli- 
cious; and he drew nearer still, and bent 
over her shoulder, was close to her hair, 
felt his hand almost involuntarily touch her 
waist. And it was then that, suddenly 
looking towards the fire-place, his eye fell 
upon the mirror above the chimney, and 
he saw the apparition. 

What was the apparition ? Only a face 
in the mirror — a woman's face, pallid, af- 
frighted, ghastly, with lips tremulous, and 
eyes which burned with the pale fire of 
fear and horror. The room was in dusk, 
and the glow on the hearth chiefly served 
to keep it from being in darkness. In the 
mirror Paul could see nothing but the face, 
all outline of form was lost in shadow ; the 
eyes gazed wildly into his, the lips parted 
once or twice convulsively, as if about to 
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utter some cry, or at least to speak some 
startled word. Only one moment the ap- 
parition lasted. It was instantly with- 
drawn from the mirror; but the eyes had 
met Paul's, had looked into his with un- 
speakable, yet distinct, expression of mingled 
pity, agony, and terror — ^nay, had returned 
his surprised and startled glance with one 
which seemed to assure him that what 
he s^w was only too real. Paul must have 
started palpably; for Lydia stopped short 
in her strain, and both looked towards the 
door. Yet there was surely nothing there 
to startle the weakest nerves. Only Mrs. 
Massie, who must have chanced to come to 
the threshold unheard during the music, 
and who now entered the room. She 
looked pale, perhaps; and when she came 
in she remarked what a cold and dreary 
evening it was, and wondered that Lydia 
had not had the lamps lighted. 
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"Mamma, you quite frightened me/' 
said Lydia. " I never heard you at the 
door, and you looked like a ghost as you 
came in." 

" There are no ghosts any longer," said 
Mrs. Massie; "we have got rid of ghosts." 

" Paul believes in ghosts," observed 
Lydia. " Don't you, Paul ?" 

Paul would have believed in any thing 
just at that moment. Mrs. Massie urged 
that the singing should not be given up 
because she had come in; she delighted in 
singing. But the charm of the moment 
was gone; the room did really look very 
drear and ghastly, and it was a decided 
relief when Lydia rang for the lamps, and 
there was light enough to see every thing, 
and commonplace talk about nothing set 
in. ' 



CHAPTER VI. 

SALOME AND ALICE. 

Two or three ladies were seated in the 
drawing-room of Tunnel-hall. Mr. Charl- 
ton, the host, was over his wine with Mr. 
Wynter and another gentleman. Mr. Wyn- 
ter liked his wine when it was good, and 
when dining at Tunnel-hall had no par- 
ticular anxiety to quit the table for the 
pleasure of looking at prints or hearing a 
voice with piano accompaniment in the 
drawing-room. 

The ladies were not very lively. Mrs. 
Charlton was a good and kind woman, who 
had risen with her husband socially, but 
not mentally ; and Salome de Luca was 
never much given to the society of women. 
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unless when they were specially clever or 
distinguished, or in some way attractive. 
So the group of ladies were in a fair way to 
bore each other — or at least such of them 
as were capable of being bored. Nothing 
could bore Mrs. Charlton, she was so kindly, 
simple, and happy. But Salome was tired; 
and did not even look forward with much 
pleasure to the coming of the gentlemen. 
She was relieved, although much surprised, 
when a servant announced that a young 
woman belowstairs wished particularly to 
speak to her for a few moments. " She 
said you would know her by the name of 
Alice," added the servant in explanation. 

" Alice ! Of course I do," replied Sa- 
lome quickly. " One of the servants at 
Seaborough-house, Mrs. Charlton, — a spe- 
cial favourite of mine in old days." 

Mrs. Charlton gave directions for Sa- 
lome's visitor to be shown into one of the 
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rooms below. Salome presently descended. 
She was glad to have the opportunity of 
talking to an old acquaintance, though 
only a lady's-maid. It was a variety, at 
all events, from the society of the past 
few days; and she could not release her- 
self from a personal interest in Seaborough- 
house, which the [chance meeting of that 
day had done something to quicken. 

She found Alice in a small parlour 
below. The girl looked flushed and al- 
most alarmed. Salome noted that she had 
grown a decidedly pretty girl. Alice made 
a somewhat confused curtsey, but Salome, 
who had not one gleam of conventionality 
about her, put out her hand as if to an old 
friend. 

" Well, Alice, I am glad you have come 
to see me, and glad to see you looking so 
well and happy. How is your father — and 
I hope your mother is stronger than she 
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used to be ? I remember well how she 
used to suflfer. I would have called to see 
them, but I have been so occupied, and my 
stay is very short." 

"0, ma'am, you were always so kind, 
and when I heard you were here I thought 
I could not but come to see you — and be- 
sides — " 

" Sit down, Alice — you look a little 
frightened, I think. Nothing wrong, I 
hope r 

"No, ma'am — ^nothing wrong. But I 
have come to ask your advice, if you will 
be good enough — I thought I might ven- 
ture—" 

" Indeed you might. I only hope I may 
be able to advise you. Come, tell me what 
distresses you." 

" I am afraid, ma'am, I have been doing 
wrong." She cast her eyes on the ground. 
Salome started and looked fixedly at her. 
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" I mean, that I have been meddling in 
matters that don't concern me." 

Salome looked greatly relieved, and in- 
deed could not help smiling. 

Alice, looking up, caught a faint gleam 
of the smile. There was much of a sunny- 
warmth in it, and it encouraged her. 

"Well, Alice, what have you been 
meddling with ? I don't think you would 
do any thing very wrong, imless you have 
greatly changed since old days." 

" I want to ask you, ma'am, whether 
what I have done is wrong, and how I can 
put it right; or if I ought to say any thing 
to any body about it. Please to read that 
paper." 

Alice took from her bosom a folded 
paper. It was stained, yellow, and crum- 
pled. It smelt of tobacco, and Salome 
almost shuddered at the first odour of it. 
She looked inquiringly at the girl before 
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her, as if to ask what the meaning of the 
whole transaction might be. Alice met 
her keen gaze entreatingly. " Do read it, 
ma'am — please do," she said. "I want 
some one to read it besides me." 

Salome's quiet eyes turned away from 
the girl's face to the letter. Our friend 
was accustomed to study faces and their 
expression. She read nothing silly, or fri- 
volous, or mean in Alice's look; only alarm 
and anxiety. 

Salome drew the lamp close to her and 
read the letter. It had no address ; it had 
no signature. It might have been an ex- 
tract copied from a book. It contained a 
statement, or rather hinted at a revelation, 
which might be interesting enough if it 
appeared in its proper place in a sensation 
novel, when one knew all about the per- 
son who wrote it, the person to whom 
it was addressed, and the people whom it 

VOL. I. M 
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concerned. Presenting itself as it did to 
Madame de Luca, it was absolutely devoid 
of interest. It could scarcely awaken 
greater curiosity than the proposition sug- 
gested by Mr. John Stuart Mill in his essay 
on Sir W. Hamilton — that Himipty-Dumpty 
is equal to Abracadabra. 

The letter — it evidently was a letter — 
was in a man's handwriting; a clear firm 
hand^ with deep decided lines; not the hand 
of a man of business; not the cramped hand 
of a scholar; not the -rapid scratches and 
blotches of a professional literary man. It 
was the hand of one to whom writing did 
not come too easily; who was firmly in 
earnest about every stroke ; who would not 
have written if he could have avoided the 
labour ; one might say without rashness, the 
letter of one who meant what he wrote. 
This much Salome, not unused to such 
speculation, thought she might venture to 
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conclude. She observed the handwriting 
thus keenly, partly perhaps because she 
failed to discover any thing to arouse her 
interest in the contents of the document 
itself. 

Alice watched her expression with anx- 
ious eyes. 

" Well, ma'am," the girl said at last, 
" who do you think wrote it — ^wliat do you 
think it means?* 

" Really, Alice, I don't know. It locks 
like a scrap out of some novel. But 
what is it? Where did you get it? And 
what on earth have you and I to do with 

itr 

" I got it from one whom I don't want 
to see any more, if I can; and where he 
got it only God knows." 

" You don't know who wrote it?" 
"I don't know — I don't know at all; 
I don't guess even." 
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Salome grew impatient. 

"Then in Heaven's name, child, what 
do you want of it, or what do I want 
with it, or what does it all mean? To 
whom is it addressed?" 

"It's addressed," said Alice, dropping 
her eyes and lowering her voice, " to Mr. 
Paul Massie." 

" To Mr. Paul Massie — ^the gentleman 
now at Seaborough - house — from Mex- 
ico?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Then why on earth did you read it^ 
or bring it to me to read? What right 
have you to read any thing addressed to 
Mr. Massie?" 

" It was about that I wanted to speak 
to you, and to beg of you for advice. The 
person who found that letter means to use 
it to. extort money from Mr. Massie, or 
from somebody, and I thought it would 
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be better out of his hands; but I daren't 
quarrel with him, for he's violent and 
dreadful ; and, besides, perhaps that let- 
ter ought not to be talked about. So I 
thought if I could get it from him 
quietly — and — and — ^pretend to help him, 
it would be better ; and then I meant to 
ask somebody's advice, and I knew no one, 
ma'am, but you. I thought I was doing 
all for the best." Tears were in Alice's 
eyes. 

" But, Alice, this letter is meaningless 
to me. Perhaps it is a trumped-up aflfair 
altogether. How do you know it is meant 
for Mr. PaulMassie?" 

" He told me so — ^the person who found 
it — yes, he showed me the address. I re- 
member now, he showed me the address 
first." 

" But it has no address." 

"0 yes, ma'am, it must have had an 
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address, or an envelope, for the first thing 
he showed me was Mr. Paul Massie's 
name/' 

" Well, it has no address now. I think 
this person, whoever he was, must have 
been trying to deceive you, Alice, for some 
motive or other. It seems to me to be 
an absurd affair altogether; and I don't 
know that any thing better could be done 
than to throw this letter into the fire, and 
think no more about it." 

" But, ma'am, the person who gave this 
paper to Halliday — to the person who gave 
it to me — " 

"Yes— well?" 

" That person must know all about it, 
and must be somewhere here." 

**Yes, I suppose so. But what have 
we to do with that?" 

"Only, ma'am, that it would be no 
use our destroying this letter. Halliday 
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knows what is in it, and . the person who 
gave it to him." 

"WhoisHaUiday?" 

^' He is a young man from the village, 
ma'am — sl sort of friend of mine — at least 
he was ; but he has taken to bad ways, 
and I don't like him, and don't want to 
have any thing more to do with him; and 
I am afraid he will be angry and desperate. 
I want so much to go away from this place 
— indeed I do. I should Hke so much to 
go to London." 

" Halliday, I suppose, is a discarded 
sweetheart of yours." 

Alice only said: ^'I fear he's a bad 
man; and I don't know how he came by 
this letter; but if some one does not do 
something to put him off it, he'll try to 
annoy or injure some one about it." 

" But^ Alice, I see nothing in the letter 
that need affect any one very much. Some- 
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body, it appears, thinks he has wronged 
Mr. Massie — if the letter be really ad- 
dressed to him, of which I don't see any 
proof — and tells him there is somebody in 
England who can set the matter right. It 
may be some utterly trifling affair." 

" no, ma'am, it is not." 
. "How do you know? You don't even 
know who the person in England (I sup- 
pose it means in England) is." 

" Yes, ma'am, I think I do." 

" Then who is it? But stay — don't 
teU me, if you ought not to say it. I do 
not want to know." 

"But if you please, ma'am, I want to 
tell you, and to ask your advice, and I 
hope you will allow me. I can't bear 
having it on my mind." 

" Well, Ahce, say any thing you like." 

" If you please, I think the person in 
England who knows of the wrong, and has 
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something to do with it, and could set it 
right, is Mrs. Massie." 

For the first time during the whole 
conversation Madame de Luca at once aban^- 
doned the expression of languid interest 
which she had hitherto maintained. She 
had listened to Alice with little more 
than indulgence and patience. She had 
listened partly to oblige the girl, who 
seemed deeply engrossed in the conversa- 
tion ; partly because she had nothing in 
the way of interesting occupation to gain 
by breaking off the dialogue and going up- 
stairs. But the mention of Mrs. Massie's 
name aroused a kindling interest. She 
looked up eagerly. 

"Why do you think Mrs. Massie has 
had any thing to do with this affair, what- 
ever it is?" 

"Because, ma^am, I had a ring, which 
was given to me — ^lent to me, I mean — 
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by a person, — ^this James Halliday ; and 
when she saw it she nearly fainted; and 
then she sdd. it was hers, and that she 
must have it; and then she insisted upon 
knowing where I got it; and, indeed, she 
was like one wild with alarm; and I know 
that that ring is the token mentioned in 
the letter, for I know that the person who 
gave Halliday the letter must have given 
him the ring too." 

" Alice, this is a strange story — one of 
the strangest I ever heard ; I don't un- 
derstand it in the least, but I am glad you 
have come to me." 

" Yes, but that, ma'am, is not all : 
there are other reasons too why I thought 
of Mrs. Massie.^' 

She stopped as if for permission to 
speak further. 

'^Goon." 

" When Mrs. Massie was sick, not a 
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long time ago, Miss Sarah and I nursed 
her — Miss Lydia is not good for any thing ; 
and Mrs. Massie talked strange things, and 
raved of Mr. Paul Massie and of her own 
son, Mr. Eustace, and talked of having 
wronged and deceived and sacrificed some 
one, and so went on that Miss Sarah at 
last would not have me to nurse her any 
more. No one could make any thing of 
it ; and I might have fcwgotten it but for 
this letter that Hailiday brought me and 
the ring." 

" Have you the ring?" 
Alice had it carefully stowed away- 
She had given up wearing it. She put 
it into Salome's hand. It was a beautiful 
ring, apparently of considerable value, but 
old-fashioned in the setting. There was 
nothing very peculiar about it, indeed, 
except its setting. The owner of such a 
ring might, doubtless, identify it after a 
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considerable lapse of time; but a chance 
observer would pass it over with little 
notice. 

"It is quite possible Mrs. Massie may 
have mistaken this ring for one that had 
belonged to her," said Madame de Luca. 
" But," she added, rather in pursuance of 
her own reflections than as if directly ad- 
dressing Alice, "that does not quite ex- 
plain the strangeness of the apparent con- 
nection between the allusion in the letter 
and her alarm on seeing the ring. I should 
like to speak to the man who gave you 
this," she said, looking at Alice. 

"Shall I ask him to come to you, 
ma'am?" 

" no, certainly not ; we must ap- 
proach him in some other way. It will 
not be at all difficult. I think, Alice, 
you had better give him back his ring 
at once, and have nothing to do with it. 
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Have you told Mrs. Massie where you got 
it?" 

" yes, ma'am; she asked at once, and 
I told her all the truth—" 

Salome lifted her eyes, and looked 
quietly at the girl. The look had mean- 
ing in it. 

" All the truth, that is, ma'am, about 
the ring, and where I got it. I did not 
tell her any thing about the letter; but 
I told her it was Halliday gave me the 
ring, and she said she would see him; and 
she said, too, that she did not want it 
talked about. I am afraid you will think 
I am acting badly towards her ; and in- 
deed I was just on the point of telling 
her more than once all I knew, and giving 
her up this letter, and leaving Halliday 
to do his worst ; but she was so sharp 
and harsh and strange, that I could not 
speak to her about it ; and it would be 
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no use; for what is to be done with Hal- 
Uday?" 

" Alice, the best thing you can do is 
at once to give back that ring to EWliday; 
if it is Mrs. Massie's, and she wishes to 
recover it, you had better leave her to 
deal with him. For the rest, I strongly 
reconunend you not to have any thing 
more to do with the whole affair. You 
cannot wish to injure or annoy your mis- 
tress — ^you are too good-hearted, I think, 
for that.'* 

"But I don't mean to stay with her; 
I don^t mean to stay in Seaborough* I 
must get away out of this, ma'am — away 
from Halliday and the whole place ; I 
hate it alL Do, please, ma'am, help me to 
leave this horrid place. I want to go to 
London; and I will run away and go there, 
if I can find no other way. I don't want 
to injure or annoy Mrs. Massie — far from 
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it; perhaps I could if I chose; but I 
should like to be able to do a service, if 
it is to be done by this letter. I should 
like, at all events, to have a share in do- 
ing it." 

" A service to whom, child?'* 

"Well, ma'am, a service to any body 
who is wronged, you know. We should 
all help our neighbour if we can." 

" How long does Mr. Paul Massie re- 
main in Seaborough, Alice?" 

This question dropped as if without 
the slightest special significance; yet Alice 
coloured as she answered : 

" I think not very long, ma'am; I don't 
think he likes being here much." 

"Indeed! And he goes from this to 
London?" 

" Yes^ ma'am." 

Alice's colour was still deeper than 
before. 
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Salome remained for some time with- 
out speaking. At last she said : 

" I confess, Alice, that your story has 
something about it which seems extraor- 
dinary. But it may be that the whole 
affair is of trifling importance, or can be 
very easily explained. You will leave this 
paper with me for the present — ^it will be 
quite safe in my keeping — and I will read 
it again, and think about it, and try to 
see what we ought to do with it. I am 
going back to town — ^to London, that is — 
almost immediately. I don't advise you, 
Alice, to go to London; but if you have 
made up your mind about it — " 

"Indeed, ma'am, I have. Pray don't 
tell me not to. I would rather die than 
not go there." 

" Girls think they would rather die than 
do or not do many things, Alice; but they 
find they can conquer their feelings easily 
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enough, if they only try. However, you 
seem to have determined on leaving Sea- 
borough, and I think you are too sensible 
a girl — I hope you are — not to have 
some reason for that. If you will come 
to London, then, I may be able to assist 
you." 

Alice's eyes flashed with delight, an 
she was beginning to speak, but the lad 
waved her interruption away, and con- 
tinued : 

"You cannot go there without know- 
ing somebody, though London is not quite 
such a terrible place as they make it out 
in some of the story-books, Alice. Have 
you got the consent of your father and 
mother for your leaving this place?" 

" No, ma'am — and I don't mean to ask 
for it. I know my father would not give 
his consent; and I know that if he didn't, 
I would go all the same." 

VOL. I. H 
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Salome raised her eyebrows. " Comme 
V esprit vieni auxJiUes^^^ she thought. 

" So I think, ma'am, it's best not to say 
any thing about it until I am gone ; and 
then Tm sure tiiey will easily make up 
their minds that it's all for the best" 

Salome wrote an address upon a card 
and gave it to Alice. There seemed no- 
thing more to be said, and the girl rose and 
was taking leave of Madame de Luca in a 
formal and respectful manner. Eumour in 
Seaborough had immensely magnified the 
wealth, position, and splendour of the lady; 
the very title of Madame, so diflFerent from 
plain commonplace Mrs., seemed equivalent 
to a patent of nobility. 

Salome said, as if casually, " I suppose 
you never remember a time when Mrs. 
Massie was not in Seaborough, Alice ? I 
mean, you do not remember when she came 
back from abroad 7^ 
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"0 no, ma'am, that was ever so long 
ap^o, — long before I was bom, I suppose. 
But I have heard my mother speak of it." 

" Your mother, then, remembers her 
coming back?" 

*' I think my mother remembers her 
going away, ma'am. She remembers her 
a long time." 

" Remembers her marriage probably?" 

" I don't think so, ma'am — I don't think 
Mrs. Massie was married here ; indeed' I 
am sure she was not, for I asked my 
mother.", 

" You asked her whether Mrs. Massie 
was married here ?" 

" Yes, ma'am. I asked her whether 
she knew any thing about Mrs. Massie's 
marriage — or where she was married," 

" And she did not know?" 

" No, ma'am." The answer was given 
in a tone of no little surprise, as if in 
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astonishment that it should have been so 
promptly anticipated. 

"You asked her that question lately?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

Madame de Luca said no more, but 
looked quite satisfied. She had fully 
sounded Alice's depth — easily plumbed 
-fvas it indeed, for that matter. 

Then Alice went away. She tripped 
boldly along while she was within the pre- 
cincts of Tunnel-hall ; but when she had 
passed out through the great gate, orna- 
mented at either side by a huge sphinx 
of stone, and reached the main road, she 
seemed to become cautious and imeasy, 
and often looked behind and at either side, 
as if fearful of being followed or watched. 
It was a good step to Seaborough, and 
Alice was out of breath before she reached 
it. She had to pause for a while at the 
gate, in order to recover her composure, 
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before she encountered lights, and eyes, 
and orders. 

Salome de Luca rejoined her friends 
in the drawing-room. The gentlemen had 
made their appearance there, and Mr. 
Wj^ter was in fine talk. The prospect 
of a change in the representation was dis- 
cussed, as Mr. Charlton only waited a 
convenient opportunity to get rid of par- 
liamentary duties. Salome entered with 
great spirit and sense into the political 
conversation. She talked with the ladies 
too, and humoured them, and threw her- 
self heart and soul into their little ways 
and interests, for which ordinarily she did 
not profess to care a great deal. Much 
change had come over her since her meet- 
ing with Alice. It may have been that the 
revival of old associations was pleasant; or 
it may have been that a too active mind, 
always restless, was delighted with the 
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excitement of something new and unex- 
pected to think about. Certainly her spirits ; 
were now of the brightest. 

That night she sat up late. Alone, in 
her bedroom, she wrote some letters; of 
which one was addressed to a "General 
Lefevre, Sabloniere hotel^ Leicester-square, 
London;" and ui which she expressed a. 
great anxiety to see that person imme- . 
diately on her return to town, having some 
questions to ask relating to Mexico and its 
condition some few years back, whereon she 
doubted not that he could enlighten her 
ignorance. 

We, the readers and writers of fiction, 
who follow ladies fearlessly into their bed- 
!tooms, and look over their shoulders while 
they write, may be allowed to peer iuto 
their secret thoughts. Salome had studied 
carefully — over and over again, and word 
for word — the paper which Alice had left 
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in her charge ; and periiaps her reflections 
on it assumed something of this shape : 

" This poor foolish girl has, for all her 
folly, lighted on SDmething that is not a 
mere chimera. There is some secret lying 
hid in that quiet self-complacent family of 
Pharisees. Providence has delivered into 
my hands the chance of discovering it; 
I will not throw the opportunity away. 
I will protect this poor girl from the dan- 
gers of her own folly and vanity ; and I 
must see what the Mexican cousin is like 
whom she is so very anxious to serve. Can 
he be like the rest? If he be, I shall little 
care whither for him this clue of mystery 
leads. Is it possible that I was really once 
so silly as to care, or even think I cared, 
for that cold and shallow creature whom I 
met the other day? He soon forgot me; 
so did they all. Perhaps they may yet 
have reason to remember me." 
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She opened the window and looked 
out. 

"I cannot see Seaborough-house. It 
is quiet enough now no doubt; but a shell 
might reach its roof even jfrom this — ^nay, 
even jfrom London." 



CHAPTER VII. 

SARAH. 

Paul Massie was an unsuspecting man 
by nature ; but he had keen powers of 
observation, well developed by the pecu- 
liar occupations and varieties of his life* 
He observed not only that there was an 
inexplicable strangeness in the manner of 
Mrs. Massie towards himself, but he soon 
became satisfied that the same observation 
was silently and habitually made by one 
other person in the household. This was 
Sarah Massie. 

Sarah Massie was a very diflferent per- 
son indeed jfrom her pretty cousin Lydia. 
The latter young lady had a keen eye for 
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dress and manners, and for little else. 
She was not remarkable for placidity or 
patience or consistency of character. She 
was not a magnanimous young woman. 
Even her attention to her mother was 
wholly capricious, and varied according to 
her mood, which varied in itself according 
to a thousand things, the weather included. 
She would fall upon her mother's neck and 
fondle her ; call her her dear, dear darling 
mamma one moment, and an hour after 
would be all pout and sulk, ready to com- 
plain to any one that her darling mamma 
did not care about her^ and that every 
body in the house was thought of more 
than she. A wet day could make her 
utterly depressed and miserable ; a change 
in the sky, the visit of an acquaintance, 
a new bonnet, the prospect, or even the 
chance, of any novelty, could raise her 
spirits to effervescence. 
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No one had looked forward so eagerly 
as she had to the long-expected visit of 
Paul : no one had been so disappointed 
with it. At first she was charmed, and 
it was cousin Paul here and cousin Paul 
there. And she got a guitar from the 
music-shop, and learned a Spanish song 
or two, and went near to fancying herself 
a Mexicaine ; and would have longed, only 
for the sake of that propriety which domi- 
neered over Seaborough, to dance Mexi- 
can dances in picturesquely .short pet-; 
ticoats. Then she began to think Paul 
inattentive, careless^ and uncouth. And 
she made no scruple of scolding him 
behind his back to Alice, and listening to 
Alice's scraps of village gossip about him 
iji return. 

The truth was that Paul had not been 
nearly so devoted a cavalier as she had 
expected. And Alice had brought some 
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ridiculous version of the story about the 
fisherman's daughter, in which the brown- 
skinned young mermaid played the part 
of an audacious and designing village co- 
quette. 

Lydia's scorn and wrath flamed out at 
this story ; and she enlivened every fa- 
mily conversation for two days after by 
sharp allusions, which only pierced the 
ears of the listeners, for the reason that 
nobody had the least idea what the allu- 
sions meant. 

One thing which Eustace Massie never 
would sanction or permit, so far as he 
could prevent it, was an indulgence in 
even the most pardonable style of feminine 
gossip. Therefore Lydia had to confine 
her open complaints to her maid, who 
received and encouraged them, and ob- 
tained thereby many small presents, fa- 
vours, and graces. 
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In fact, Miss Lydia was a discontented 
person. She was discontented not from 
any natural morbidness or malevolence, 
but merely because she really did not 
know what to do with herself. Probably 
she wanted to be admired, courted, and 
loved ; and there was no one at hand to 
fill up the blank, which was opening more 
and more every day, in her unoccupied 
existence. Of course there was always 
plenty for her to do in the way of charit- 
able work ; and despite all her levity and 
heedlessness, her brother did contrive to 
get her to render a good deal of assistance 
to Dorcas institutions and pious bazaars. 
The latter indeed she liked very well, 
because they afforded a scope for display 
of dress and fascination, and for the enjoy- 
ment of delightful and harmless flirtation. 
But she did the Dorcas work, too, readily 
enough when not out of humour, and in 
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certain ill-humoured moods even she toiled 
at it with a positive fierceness of energy. 
Still the human mind, especially when it 
lodges in a female body, cannot be wholly 
satisfied by such useful, practical occu- 
pation. A pretty and lively girl of twenty 
may be excused if her whole heart and 
nature refuse to concentrate themselves 
upon the charitable work of making flannel 
petticoats and calico chemises for the poor 
women of the neighbourhood. 

Perhaps Lydia felt disappointed that 
Paul had not made love to her, although 
she would not have acknowledged such a 
sensation even to herself. Had she been 
at all of *he sentimental order, she might 
have fed her disappointment upon the 
soothing, almost satisfying, belief that she 
was marked out by destiny to be one of 
the unappreciated and the misprized, whom 
a cold, frivolous, and heartless world under- 
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stands not. Had she been of the Blanche- 
Amory school, she would- have composed 
melancholy poems about Fate and Dis- 
illusions, and woman's heart and the heed- 
less crowd. But she had not the slightest 
dash of sentiment about her — ^not the least 
connecting link with the sentimental, ex- 
cept perhaps the common tendency to be 
easily put out of humour. Therefore when 
any thing went wrong with her, she only 
fretted and sulked : when one favourite 
disappointed her, she turned for consolaticMa. 
to another. When Paul failed to play tiie 
lover, Lydia became particularly disposed 
to cherish and make a confederate of her 
maid Alice. 

Sarah Massie was quite a different sort 
of person. Perhaps the position of some- 
thing like dependency which she had occu- 
pied since the death of her parents had 
helped to cause much of the difference. 
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Perhaps the fact that she had found her 
place in life, and had her future apparently 
all chalked out for her, gave her a firmness 
and serenity which she would not otherwise 
have had. Life seemed to promise no 
battle for her. It had no expectations ; 
bating the physical chances of mortality, 
it appeared to have no uncertainties. She 
was to be well cared for in a quiet home 
until the time came for making her the 
wife of a good husband, whom every body 
respected. She was then to lead a life of 
steady, constant, benevolent, and religious 
occupation, and would probably only know 
of the severer troubles of the world by 
endeavouriDg to mitigate them to others. 
Here was surely, one might have thought, 
an enviable prospect. Her cousid, younger, 
prettier, endowed with a considerable for- 
tune, was liable to divers struggles, chances, 
and calamities, from which Sarah seemed 
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to be specially exempted. Lydia might 
marry some one unworthy of her ; she 
might make a foolish and miserable match, 
or she might make no match at all. The 
degree of certainty, then, which seemed to 
attach to her career must no doubt have 
tended to render Sarah calm and imexcit- 
able. She saw the prospect all clear and 
regular before her, and could afford to 
wait calmly. The traveller journeying 
through romantic and delightful scenery, 
where glens, and rocks, and ravines, and 
the far purple peaks of mountains are 
always producing new effects and exciting 
new expectations, has a restless time of 
it : now turning here to catch a glimpse 
of this, now twisting suddenly the other 
way lest he should lose a sight of that ; 
straining his neck and eyes in the direc- 
tion whence comes the roar of a cascade, 
or jumping out of his carriage to peer 

VOL. I. 
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down into a misty valley. But he who 
jogs along one of the white straight French 
or Belgian roads, and sees the way ex- 
tending level, regular, tree-bordered, and 
dusty, for miles and miles before him, 
troubles himself little about the landscape, 
and coolly reads his book or smokes his 
cigar, or buries himself in his own reflec- 
tions, unexpectant, unconcerned, not to be 
disappointed. 

Sarah Massie was in outward appear- 
ance always clear, calm — perhaps a little 
cold; perhaps, indeed, a little sarcastic. 
Perhaps to a man she seemed at first to 
want some of that exuberant indescribable 
feminine nature which, more than youth 
or beauty, constitutes the captivating. She 
did every thing fixedly, but very easily. 
She went about her work as if all her 
heart were in the making of the flannel 
petticoats and calico chemises ; but she 
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was at the same time able to attend to 
many other things, which with Lydia could 
never have been simultaneously carried on. 
She read a great deal, and sometimes of 
books which Eustace did not much care 
to encourage ; and perhaps she thought a 
great deal too. She appeared to form 
her own opinion for herself on most sub- 
jects, and she held to it ; but as she never 
contradicted and never disputed, her house- 
hold set her down as a yielding and easily- 
guided sort of person. She seemed de-^ 
voted to Mrs. Massie ; she never by any 
chance quarrelled with Lydia ; she antici- 
pated, as if she had already been his 
wedded wife, all the wishes of Eustace. 
The household could not possibly get on 
without her. Yet Paul Massie was not 
long under Seaborough roof without com- 
ing to the conclusion that this girl either 
had no heart at all, and that her whole 
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nature merely expressed itself in a quiet 
monotonous discharge of duty, or that 
her heart was not given to the circum- 
stances, the occupations, and even the 
people in whose midst her life was passed. 
He was able to observe this simply from 
the fact that he came into the house with 
the fresh perceptions of a stranger, and 
moreover, that of aU the inmates, except 
herself, he alone was not wholly absorbed 
in his own pursuits and his own per- 
sonality. 

Sarah Massie was not beautiful, although 
the two cousins together were commonly 
called in the neighbourhood the handsome 
Miss Massies. But individually she was 
not much of a beauty ; only remarkable for 
clear features, soft gray eyes, and a fine 
form and figure. In these days we are 
not accustomed to anatomise our heroines 
of romance, and to set them before the 
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world in full description limb after limb, 
as authors would freely do in other times. 
But it may be remarked that Sarah Massie 
had a fine bust, beautiful hands, and firm 
ankles, set above shapely feet, which were 
not too small. Is there not a world of 
expression in the feet and ankles ? Show 
me the ankle, and I will show you the 
woman. A lady once remarked that she 
did not like women who had an unmeaning 
look about the heels. Sarah Massie would 
not have incurred this censure. Her ankle 
indicated health, clearness, energy, and self- 
reliance. It is not nonsense to talk of* a 
woman's ankle indicating all this. There 
are women who show their character in 
the very way in which they manage their 
skirts. One woman allows her clothes to 
draggle along the street and lick the dust 
or mud ; another, if she has but to step 
over the least perilous of crossings, sud- 
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denly and convulsively gathers her petti- 
coats up to her knees, displaying flannels 
and fixings not meant for the public gaze, 
and then perhaps, affrighted, lets them 
drop at one side, while they remain up- 
hoisted on the other. Sarah Massie was 
never negligent, and never affirighted. Her 
skirts were always raised to just the proper 
height, and the beholder could therefore 
appreciate the character expressed in her 
graceful walk and firm ankle. 

Sarah Massie had seen little of the 
world. A short visit to London once a 
year constituted her utmost dissipation. 
When at school in Paris she had lived, 
as has already appeared, in the grave, 
genteel, and formal Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main. She had never spoken with or seen 
a man like Paul Massie until the night 
when Paul himself arrived at Seaborough. 
She had only seen and known yoimg or 
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old clergymen, young Oxford collegians 
awaiting holy orders, and some of the local 
gentry. These were all colourless people. 
No strong individuality marked itself among 
them. Paul Massie had a strong, distinct 
individuality. He came out of a fresh, 
active-living, highly-coloured, many-tinted 
world. He had led a life not indeed more 
varied and adventurous than many energe- 
tic young Americans and many Europeans 
of the emigre class have led. But Sarah 
Massie had never met such a man before. 
His talk was so vivid ; his experiences 
were so varied; there was such a healthful 
vigour of manly life about him, that he ap- 
peared to such a woman a being possessed 
of far greater strength and force of charac- 
ter than he really owned. He was not a 
scholar; but she had met many scholars, 
and he knew much which they did not. 
He was not a profound Grecian or Latinist; 
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he had .probably forgotten the little of 
Greek or Latin he ever knew ; but he 
could speak Italian fluently, and he knew 
Italy and Greece from end to end. He 
had laughed over Don Quixote within 
sight of the windmills of La Mancha ; 
he could have explained wherein the Al- 
hambra Court in the Crj^stal Palace dif- 
fered in its excess of gilding from the 
genuine Alhambra itself. He had met 
most men eminent in any active pursuit 
abroad ; he had been shipwrecked, and had 
looked on stricken fields; he had been an 
explorer in Central America, and a soldier 
in Mexico, and a prisoner in Paris. He 
was not a highly accomplished Goethean 
critic, but he could sing any German song 
any one pleased to ask for. He had just 
the education of intelligence and varied 
personal observation. Such men are com- 
mon enough ; and a woman whose life had 
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been brought into contact with many such 
might possibly have been more impressed 
and delighted by the polished, graceful man- 
ners of a London gentleman, or the refined 
scholarship of a literary student. But to 
Sarah Massie Paul's style of character 
was all new, fresh, and wonderful. To 
Eustace Massie Paul's idiosyncrasies were 
simply repelling ; to Sarah they were, it 
must be owned, peculiarly attractive. It 
was not a fortunate day for the order 
and regularity of Seaborough-house when 
Paul Massie came under its roof. It was 
not fortunate, but it was very natural, that, 
as he began to sink in the estimation of 
some other members of the family, he 
should begin to rise in the consideration 
of Sarah Massie. Indeed, the feelings 
which his coming awakened were almost 
the first sensation in her calm and mono- 
tonous existence. It is not a happy omen 
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for a betrothed bride when a genuine sen- 
sation is awakened for the first time in her 
heart by one who is not her destined hus- 
band. 

It has been said that Paul Massie soon 
perceived a nameless something in Sarah's 
expression which told him that she too was 
aware of some peculiarity in Mrs. Massie's 
manner towards him. He saw how often 
Sarah's eye rested anxiously and almost 
fearfully on her adopted mother ; how 
promptly she came to the rescue when any 
embarrassment arose in conversation or 
otherwise ; how carefully she watched Mrs. 
Massie ; how tenderly and gently she in- 
terposed between her and any troublesome 
duty of any kind. Was Mrs. Massie an 
invalid? Surely she did not appear so? 
A strange suspicion sometimes occurred to 
Paul. Did Mrs. Massie's feeble, fluttering 
nerves really indicate something more than 
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mere nervousness? Was she liable to oc- 
casional attacks of mental derangement? 
Women not uncommonly were thus af- 
fected, and he had no reason to know that 
his aunt was not one of the number. But 
except for her fainting on the night of his 
arrival, and the alarming and ghastly spec- 
tacle she undoubtedly presented on the 
occasion of that which we have called the 
apparition, there was nothing in her man- 
ner suflBiciently remarkable to awaken any 
decided suspicion. Indeed it was only to- 
wards himself that Paul thought her de- 
meanour at all singular. Even this he 
might perhaps have persuaded himself was 
the effect of a chimerical imagination on 
his part, but for the fact, which he could 
not ignore, that he was not the only one 
whom the same impression seemed to haunt. 
He longed for the moment when his stay 
might fairly be cut short — longed for it, 
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while yet in his heart a new, vague, im- 
palpable, indefinable sensation was arising 
which made him wish that he could linger 
somewhere near the place for ever. He 
had thus far seen but little of Sarah Massie, 
save as one of the general household. She 
was always genial and fHendly to him; but 
for the first fortnight of his stay in the 
house they had scarcely ever had a tete-a- 
tete of ten minutes' duration. Nor did any 
thing in the heart of either speak clearly 
enough to say that such opportunities must 
not be sought, but rather avoided. 

"Where is your cousin Paul to-day?" 
asked Mrs. Massie one quiet afternoon, ad- 
dressing Lydia. The three women of the 
house sat together in the drawing-room. 

" Indeed I don't know, mamma," re- 
plied her daughter ; " but I daresay he's in 
the bay, as usual, with his pipe and his 
sea-nymph." 
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"His sea-nymph? What is his sea- 
nymph? Is that the name of his .boat?" 

"0 dear, no," replied Lydia, with a 
smile of wondrous significance. " So mam- 
ma has never heard yet of Paul's sea- 
nymph! His sole companion in his boat- 
ing excursions — when the weather does not 
allow Sarah and me — that is, does not allow 
ladies to go on the water. How odd ! 
Why, every one talks about them! It's 
quite romantic, I think." 

" Pray, Lydia," said Mrs. Massie with 
an unwonted sharpness of tone, " do speak 
rationally, and tell me what you mean, 
and what every one talks about. Who 
or what is the sea-nymph you are talking 
about?" 

" Only some fisher girl, I believe," said 
Lydia, delighted at the opportunity of 
opening out on the subject. " A boat- 
man's daughter, I have heard. They say 
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she's very pretty ; I am sure I don't know, 
for I never saw her. But I have heard a 
good deal about her. She's always with 
him in his boat, they say." 

Mrs. Massie coloured, and looked inquir- 
ingly, and indeed very anxiously, at Sarah, 
as if to solicit some rational explanation. 

" She's a little girl — ^indeed, quite a 
child," said Sarah very composedly ; " a 
daughter of Staples the boatman. I believe 
Paul has been very kind to all the family, 
and has taken the boy and girl in his boat. 
But I never heard any body talking about 
it except Eustace. I believe Staples told 
it to Eustace as a proof of Paul's kindness. 
Eustace spoke of it to me." Sarah knew 
that Eustace's opinion was regarded as a 
settler in Seaborough-house. 

" And what did Eustace say ?" 

" 0, very little. He remarked to me that 
Paul had such a kind and warm heart." 
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" Then you have seen the girl, Sarah ?" 
asked Lydia, all eagerness. 

" yes, very often ; and so have you, 
only you probably did not notice her." 

'' And is she very pretty ?" 

" No, I think not — I really don't know 
— I daresay if the child were well washed 
and combed, and got some clean clothes on, 
she would look well enough." 

Lydia's little bit of malicious romance 
seemed to fall to pieces in rather a sorry 
fashion. 

" Who has been telling you these stories, 
Lydia?" asked her mother. 

"Who, mamma ? Why, every body." 

'' But tell me the name of some one of 
the every bodies." 

" Well, there was Alice — and there was 
— ^yes, I am sure Alice told it to me, and 
of course if somebody did not say it, she 
could not have known it." 
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"Was there no one but Alice who 
spoke to you of it ? You said every- 
body told you." 

" But, mamma, of course I didn't mean 
every body in all the world. I don't know 
every body even in Seaborough. I only 
just used the word ' every body' as we 
all — in fact as every body uses it. I did 
think that a great many people had been 
speaking about Paul." 

" I am not at all satisfied with Alice's 
conduct and manners of late," said Mrs. 
Massie. '' I must speak to her father 
about her." 

So the matter dropped, and Lydia felt 
rather rebuflfed, and therefore inclined to 
blame "every body." But Mrs. Massie 
walked a good deal along the strand for a 
day or two after this, and once saw Paul's 
boat come in and her nephew get ashore. 
This time, however, he had neither nymph 
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nor siren in his company ; but was quite 
alone, and looking rather melancholy. He 
did not see her, but she looked long and 
anxiously after him, until tears came into 
her eyes. 

Was it a dream Paul Massie had that 
night which made so singular and deep 
an impression on him ? Falling asleep, or 
at least into a condition approaching to 
sleep after a long restlessness, it seemed 
to him that his room-door softly opened^ 
and that a timid cautious step glided over 
the carpet. He lay still. He thought the 
form of a woman, blanched and ghostly in 
the faint moonlight, stole into the room 
and bient sadly over him, and kneeled be- 
side his bed and remained there hushed 
for a while as if in prayer. He thought 
he heard faint sobs and moans ; and an in- 
articulate, irrepressible Sound broke from 
him, and the figure rose up hastily, and 
VOL. I. p 
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was gone in a moment. Then, thoroughly 
awakened, he started up. The room was 
quite empty and silent; but as he half 
opened the door his quick ears seemed to 
catch the rustle of a dress, and the faint 
sound of a light footfall. 

" Somebody in this house," thought 
Paul, "is surely mad, or I myself am 
losing my reason. If I stay here much 
longer, I shall have no reason left." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EARLY BIRD — ^AND THE WORM. 

Next morning Paul was up earlier than 
usual, although an early riser almost al- 
ways. He could not sleep, and so got 
up and walked about the grounds at the 
back of the house, and smoked a contem- 
plative cigar, and endeavoured to think 
what he had best do and what could pos- 
sibly be the meaning of the vague, impal- 
pable, yet quite perceptible web of mys- 
tery which seemed to be spinning itself 
around him. This morning he was des- 
tined not to have any of the web brushed 
away, but rather a few more compUcated 
meshes added. He had not been long 
engaged in smoking and thinking when a 
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back-door of the house opened, and the 
figure of a woman appeared in the gray- 
faint hght of the early spring morning. 
The woman was shawled and had her bon- 
net on, and carried a carpet-bag and a 
small bundle. It was Alice. Paul gave 
her a good-humoured salutation. 

" You are up early, AUce," he said. 
She did not reply in a word, as he ex- 
pected, and then go her way, but stopped 
short and addressed him : 

" I did not expect to see you, Mr. 
Massie, or any one; and I hope, sir, you 
won't say you saw me. I am going away, 
Mr. Massie." 

Her voice became rather tremulous. 
" Going away, Alice? Where? Are 
you leaving Mrs. Massie? I hope nothing 
unpleasant has happened?" 

" no, sir; it is not that," and she 
tossed her head a little; "but I have some 
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reasons for going away, and I don't want it 
known; and I'd ask you, sir, as a favour, 
not to say a word to any one that you saw 
me going — at least until I can't be brought 
back." 

" But, Alice, this is very odd. Does 
not your father know?" 

" My father doesn't know, and I don't 
want him to know. I'm going away for 
no harm, but for some people's good, and 
I can't stay any longer here ; and pray 
don't ask me any more, sir." 

"Why, Alice, I have no right to ask 
you any thing ; but I think you ought to 
let your mistress and your father know of 
what you are doingr If you are right in 
going, they surely would not prevent you." 

"Mr. Massie — Mr. Paul — there are 
others who ought to go as well as me ; 
there are some who ought not to have 
come; there are some who have enemies 
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and don't know it. I have enemies, and 
I do know it; and so I am going away." 

There was an extraordinary wildness 
about the girl's manner as she talked thus. 

Paul was utterly bewildered. He had 
seen the girl several times a day for weeks, 
and he had never thought of her but as 
a smart serving-woman, or as one might 
think of the toast-rack or the dumb-waiter. 
Now she too was becoming part of a mys- 
tery. 

" AUce," he said at last, " I really can- 
not even guess at what you mean, and I 
ought not to try to guess it." 

" Perhaps," she said, " you are not 
good at guessing ; jfFerhaps ypu are too 
honourable to suspect any body. I sup- 
pose I am not, and so I suspect and I 
guess; and others do too. Mr. Paul," said 
she, suddenly changing her tone and man- 
ner, " do you know one Jem Halliday ?" 
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" Yes, surely, I know the man you 
mean; I have spoken to hun." 

" Well, now, listen to me : he thinks 
he knows something about you that you 
would give a good deal to know. He'll 
want to get money out of you. He knows 
nothing — ^that is, nothing more than guesa. 
He has got something which you ought to 
have ; how he came by it only God and 
himself know. He gave it to me, and — 
and I haven't it. I mustn't say where it 
is, but I haven't it, and I have not seen 
him. He's a bad man, and that's one rea- 
son I'm going away; but it is not the only 
reason. But he knows nothing — only he 
may annoy you and- others. So take my 
advice, Mr. Massie, and buy him off; give 
him some money — it will be no loss to 
you; and then you will soon be going to 
London, and you'll find friends there who 
will put you in the right way and see that 
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you have your rights. Good-bye, sir, and 
don't be vexed with me for speaking to 
you; and pray, pray don't tell any one to- 
day that you saw me." 

She ran down the walk, passed out of a 
little back-gate, and left Paul as utterly 
confused and bewildered as a rational and 
sane human creature well could be. 

There was a railway station at Sea- 
borough, and Alice made for it as fast as 
she could. She waited until the up-train 
was starting, and then took a ticket for 
London. 

The only noticeable matter about her 
arrival m the metropolis was that she did 
not seem to have the slightest doubt or 
difficulty about her destination. The mo- 
ment . she arrived at the London Bridge 
terminus she got a cab, gave an address, 
and was driven off westward. Cer- 
tainly the address which she gave ended 
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with the name of Hyde Park. So we 
allow her to disappear for the present, and 
to " drop through the tissue" of our story. 

It would perhaps have been more for- 
tunate if her chance meeting with Paul had 
been entirely imobserved; but it was not 
so. Mr. Halliday had been prowling about 
the place for days back, partly in the hope 
of meeting Paul alone, partly in the hope 
of getting a secret interview with Alice. 
He had not recovered the letter on which 
he built so many hopes. Alice had nei- 
ther given it back to him nor told him 
any thing about it, but steadily avoided 
coming near him. He began to think he 
was sold. He watched the house morning 
after morning, determined, if aU else failed, 
to accost Paul on his own account, and try- 
to sell what conjectures and speculations 
he might have as dearly as he could. Be 
it said that, according to his conjecture, he 
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was about to open up the track of a secret 
which he held to be of great benefit to 
Paul, and for which he hoped to be well 
repaid. 

But this unhappy morning he had 
scarcely entered the grounds when he 
heard voices ; and he soon found a point 
of observation fi-om which he could see 
that the talkers were Paul and Alice. 

Blind wild rage almost bewildered him. 
He believed himself doubly betrayed and 
befooled. He caught no word of the con- 
versation, which indeed had ended just as 
he first saw the speakers. He saw Alice 
go away, but no idea ever crossed his mind 
that she might possibly be leaving Sea- 
borough. Had he dreamed of such a thing, 
her journey would have been stayed by 
some means. When she was gone, his im- 
pulse was to rush out and kill the man 
who walked so calmly within half-a-dozen 
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yards of him. Had he a weapon — ^had he, 
above all, firearms — ^he might have done a 
murder then and there : he had all the 
heart to do it. But he was not a brave 
man; he was not a man in whom even fury 
supplies the place of courage. He saw no 
good in any frantic attack on Paul, which 
would probably have ended in his own dis- 
comfiture. He did not care to encounter 
the strength which he knew to be so for- 
midable. It so happened that this day he 
had not even his knife. He kept, there- 
fore, in his hiding-place, all the fire of hate 
burning in his heart. A cunning man, he 
believed himself foiled ; a strong man, he 
knew his strength useless here ; a man 
blindly and wildly steeped in love, he felt 
convinced that his passion had been made 
a scorn. Dull drops of perspiration stood 
upon his forehead, and he wiped them off 
with a wet, hot, and dirty hand. Early as 
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it was in the morning, he had already been 
drinking, and up to a late hour the night 
before he had been drinking; and his whole 
faculties and senses were of late becoming 
bemused and stupefied with drink. Yet 
agony of mind now nearly soberised him. 
0, how bitterly he felt what an abject, un- 
fortunate, befooled wretch he was ! and how 
in his inmost heart he cursed those who 
were superior to him, and who despised 
him! 

It was well for Alice that he did not 
follow her. He would have been a dan- 
gerous companion just then. She was not 
strong, like Paul Massie. No weapon would 
be needed in order to enable her ci-devant 
lover to avenge himself for his wrongs on 
her. 

Paul Massie paced slowly up and down 
the damp walk. His enemy lay hid within 
a few yards of him, and he did not know 
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it — nay, did not know, did not suspect, 
that he had an enemy in the world. Alice 
was speeding down the road away to the 
railway which was to carry her to London. 
In the white house, whose chimneys could 
be seen by the two men and the fugitive 
girl at one moment, there were two anxious 
women — waking, thoughtful, fearful, and 
unhappy. 

All these, and others too, were bound 
together unconsciously by the tiny imper- 
ceptible thread of one little secret. They 
are doomed to play at cross-purposes with 
that little secret through the whole course 
of our story. Some of them will never 
find it out. It would be better for others 
that they had never thought of it, for they 
will have to pay a bitter penalty for striv- 
ing to track it to its meaning and its 
source. 

One of the women we have spoken of 
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was too restless to remain in the house 
just then. She had, moreover, a set pur- 
pose which she was resolved to execute. 
Not more than half an hour after Alice had 
left the demesne, this woman came out by 
the same back-door, and was making her 
way with hasty timid steps down one of the 
side -paths lined with trees and bushes, 
which, skirting the lawn, led to the gate 
and the road. 

Meanwhile Halliday was still prowling 
about the place. He felt convinced that 
Alice must soon return, and he was re- 
solved to wait for her. He was lounging 
and scowling among the trees, with his 
eyes fixed on the gate and his heart swell- 
ing with anger and hate, when he heard a 
light footstep behind him. He would have 
run away or hidden himself somewhere, had 
he not taken it for granted that the step 
must be that of Ahce. How she could 
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have got into the demesne again without 
his knowing it, he never stopped to think. 
He saw a woman coming along, and only 
when it was too late to draw back did he 
discover that it was not Alice. The person 
approaching saw him, started at first, and 
then hurried more eagerly towards him. 
Halliday now saw that it was Mrs. Massie. 

She signalled to him to stop. He made 
an awkward attempt to touch his hat. She 
was out of breath, and seemed much ex- 
cited. 

"Halliday — Halliday!" she said, and 
then paused for breath and composure ; " I 
wanted to see you. I was going to your 
house. Did Alice tell you? I want to 
know where you got that ring? Who gave 
it to you? Tell me." 

Halliday's first impulse, when asked any 
question, was always to evade or lie. 

" What ring, ma'am?" he grumbled. 
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" The ring that you gave to Alice." 
"I gev' a ring to Alice? What ring?" 
" HaUiday, that ring was mine ; but I 
don't say any thing against you. I don't 
suppose you came by it in any wrong way; 
I don't want to make any disturbance about 
it; I only want to know how you came by 
it. Who gave it to you? It is of the 
utmost, utmost importance to me to know. 
I should be glad to buy the ring, and I 
mil pay you if you tell me who gave it to 
you." 

Whatever poor and slender chance Mrs. 
Massie had of arriving at the truth was 
gone. Her own words and manner had 
killed it. A firm tone, a stem demand 
might have got something like a hint of 
the truth from Halliday. But the tremu- 
lous conciliatory appeal of the woman who 
stood before him satisfied him that she was 
more in his power than he in hers. He 
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therefore coolly took time to think what 
he had better say. 

Mrs. Massie tendered him, with white 
trembling fingers, a sovereign to sharpen his 
decision. He took it with a gruff obeisance. 

"Well, ma'am," he said, slowly and 
hesitatingly, " I suppose I know what you 
mean. I don't doubt you mean the little 
ring I saw with Ally. But as to my giving 
her any ring — why, you know, if she said 
so, she's been telling you a lie, ma'am." 

" Did you not give her that ring ?" 

" I, ma'am ? Why, bless you, ma'am, 
where ever could I get such a thing ?" 

" Good heaven, she told me you gave it 
to her !" 

" Did she though ? Well, now, what- 
ever did she mean by that? /don't have 
diamond rings, ma'am, brought from foreign 
parts — I never was in foreign parts myself, 
ma'am." 

VOL. I. Q 
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A keen idea of combined evasion and 
revenge was shooting through Halliday's 
brain. 

" Then, do you mean to say you know 
nothing about the ring ? Are you telling 
me the truth ? Speak the truth, for hea- 
ven's sake. Do you know nothing of the 
ring?" 

" Nothing at all, ma'am — only that I 
see it on Ally's finger — and I asked her 
about it, and she wouldn't tell me. But I 
think I can guess who gave it her." 

" Then who did ? TeU me quickly— I 
must know." 

"Well, ma'am, I think it was the gentle- 
man I see her talking with here in this very 
place half an hour ago." 

Surprise and pain spread over Mrs. 
Massie's face. 

"Here — half an hour ago," she said, 
"talking with a gentleman?" 
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" Yes, ma'am ; I saw her, but she didn't 
see me. Ask her, and see if she'll dare to 
deny of it." 

"Whom was she speaking with — who 
gave her the ring ?" 

" The gentleman she was just talking 
with here — the gentleman who gev' her 
the ring — ^is your own nephew, Mr. Paul 
Massie !" 

A faint cry escaped from her lips. 

" He, — Paul Massie ! And he gave it 
to her r 

" Yes, ma'am ; he gev' it to her sure 
enough — and what he gev* it for, it's not 
for me to say." 

"No," said Mrs. Massie, turning sharply 
on him, " not for you to say, nor for you to 
talk of. Go away — I want you no more. 
Be sure that you say nothing of this to any 
one. I will find out the whole truth of it 
soon enough ; and if what you say is not 
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true, depend upon it you shall suffer for 
it. If you are telling me lies, then I shall 
know that you are a robber as well. Go 
away." 

It was well that Halliday did not want 
for his own sake to prolong the interview. 
Had it continued two minutes longer, Mrs. 
Massie's suddenly assumed courage must 
have broken down. As it was, her lips were 
quivering mth nervous excitement, and her 
cheeks were ashy pale. 

Halliday only grumbled out something 
to the effect that she might believe his 
word — that he was telling the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth — a form of at- 
testation he had heard in the police-court ; 
and he then wandered away down the walk. 
He did not want to see Alice just now; he 
would have thought her premature return 
highly inconvenient. In his heart he felt 
convinced that he had done some mischief, 
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and he delighted in the thought. He saw- 
how his lie had stricken home, and he was 
glad. To do the wretch justice, it must be 
stated that he fully and sincerely believed 
Paul Massie had deeply injured him. He 
never had but one unselfish passion in all 
his life, and he now felt convinced that this 
insolent and scornful stranger had robbed 
him in idleness of its object. Halliday 
would have ruined all Seaborough to give 
back even indirectly to Paul Massie one 
twinge of the agony which tortured his own^ 
soul. 

"What I can't make out," thought 
Halliday, as he lounged forth of the gate, 
" is about this ring business. Whose is it ? 
Who was she that had it ? What does 
it all mean ? If Ally would have helped 
me to find out — ah, we might have made 
our fortunes out of it. But now this is 
what she does. One thing I know — I'll 
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have the ring and the letter, and that be- 
fore long, or I'll know why." 

Mrs. Massie, for her part, walked slowly 
and feebly home. She muttered, as was her 
wont, half- sentences and scraps of broken 
meditation. 

"At least," she said, "if this be true, 
then he cannot know. He could not give 
it away — give it to such as she, if he knew. 
No, no. Thank God for that ! If he has 
given it away, he does not know." 

No eclaircissement touching Alice's de- 
parture took place that day. Paul fully 
expected something of the kind, but was 
rather relieved when a remark, casually let 
fall by some one within his hearing, apprised 
him that the girl had asked for a holiday, 
and was not expected to return to the house 
that night. He felt extremely uncomfort- 
able under the burden of an odd sort of 
secret, which appeared in nowise to belong 
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to or even to concern him, but which yet 
placed him in the awkward position of a 
conspirator in a small deception practised 
on the people whose guest he was. The 
whole thing was small and humiliating ; 
but he did not see how he could undertake 
to betray the secret of the girPs departure, 
which he had come to know by a purely 
accidental meeting. 

Through the whole of that day Mrs. 
Massie's manner to Paul was more strange 
than it had ever been before. Sometimes 
she seemed to draw away in positive repug- 
nance from him. Even Eustace observed 
this, but quietly put it down to the natural 
antipathy which a well-bred and delicate 
nature must feel towards one whose habits 
and ways of thought were so unlike those 
of calm and proper Seaborough. But there 
were times, too, when Paul thought his 
aunt seemed to approach him as if anxious 
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for an opportunity to say something to him 
in private. Once or twice they were thrown 
together for a moment, and a prompter per- 
son than this poor lady might have spoken 
many a thrilling word in the ear of the 
young man. But though she approached 
him, caught his eyes, and showed by her 
own that she understood his wondering 
expression — though he could see some sen- 
tence or question forming on her lips, yet 
her courage seemed to melt, and the un- 
spoken words remained all silence. Nay, 
there was one moment when the meditated 
question all but came. Paul Massie met 
her in the hall, and again attracted by her 
anxious inquiring look, he paused before 
the barometer which hung there, and in- 
vited her to help him in presaging as to 
the weather. Then she drew close to him, 
made an effort to speak, and, failing words, 
laid her hand impatiently on his finger, and 
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tapped sharply, as if to question him of some- 
thing that should have been there. This 
action so entirely surprised the young man 
and disarranged all his expectations, that 
he turned wild glittering eyes of amaze- 
ment on her ; and her coherent purpose, if 
she had any, vanished. 

" The ring," she said, in a faint low 
tone ; " I wanted to ask you about thq ring 
— 0, do not speak !" 

Here somebody entered the hall, and 
she was gone. 

Then Paul began to regard it as certain 
that his aunt was simply a woman of disor- 
dered brain. For he had of late begun to 
think it quite possible that Mrs. Massie had 
to make some disclosure to him — perhaps 
a painful one — relating to his parents or 
one of them. Knowing that he had been 
kept purposely a stranger to his family 
during the late Eustace Massie's lifetime, 
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he was not without conjecture that some 
explanation remained to be given to him, 
now a man, which might be necessary and 
yet painful alike to give and to receive. 
He had a vague impression somehow that 
his father had led a stormy youth, and was 
therefore not unprepared for some humili- 
ating revelation. Mrs. Massie's strange de- 
meanour this day he had readily attributed 
to the sensitiveness of a feeble and tender 
woman, who having put off to the last the 
disclosure of a distressing secret, still shrinks 
in agony from the inevitable utterance. So 
he had done his best by look and manner 
to reassure her, to bring her frankly to the 
disclosure, to convey to her that whatever 
it might be, he was ready to receive it. 
What, then, were his sensations when, as the 
supreme moment at last seemed to have 
come, he was accosted with words and 
gestures that to him were absolutely mean- 
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ingless — ^that appeared indeed to be only 
the wayward ebullitions of insanity ? If ever 
man was perplexed in the extreme, Paul 
Massie was. He would have longed to leave 
the house at once, but that the calm eyes 
and tranquil self-possessed demeanour of 
Sarah Massie reassured him, and shed on 
him some gleams of happiness. He felt in 
her presence as a child awakened from some 
hideous dream feels in the presence of the 
sunlight. 

Meanwhile we must return to Mr. James 
Halliday. After he had left Mrs. Massie, 
that gentleman did not immediately return 
home. He lounged down to the town, and 
finding public-houses already open and doing 
a quick morning trade, he changed his sove- 
reign and calmed his excited energies with 
drink. When he reached his cottage an 
hour or two after, he pushed roughly past 
his old mother, sat down in front of the fire 
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on the chair she had quitted to welcome 
him, and began to light his pipe. 

"Somebody's been here, James," said 
his mother, in a tone intended for concilia- 
tion. Poor woman ! her efforts at concili- 
ation were usually so elaborate and so ob- 
vious, that they utterly failed of their pur- 
pose, and aggravated still more the temper 
they were intended to soothe. " It was the 
same way with James's father," she always 
observed. She generally talked of the pe- 
culiarities of James's father with a sort of 
pride. James's father had often turned her 
out of the house in her nightgown at stark 
midnight, had several times admonished 
her with a pewter pint, and was always 
threatening to " do for her." Probably he 
would have done for her in the end, but 
that fate interposed in the shape of an 
angry and powerful publican, who once 
flung the drunken Halliday into the road, 
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where he got a contusion in the head, which 
led to erysipelas, and so to death. His wife 
always spoke of him with pity and regret, 
and, as we have said, usually described his 
little peculiarities, and her own consequent 
sufferings, with a kind of pride. Her son 
seemed to renew for her the life she had 
led with her husband, except that the son 
was perhaps the more idle and as yet the 
less savage of the twain. But she accepted 
it all quite meekly, and as one who under- 
stood that the natural condition of man was 
to be frequently intoxicated, and when thus 
affected to maltreat woman. 

" Somebody's been here, James," she 
said again, with an elaborate affectation of 
gaiety, and an endeavour to appear as if 
she felt quite sure of being thanked for her 
news. 

James growled out that somebody might 
come or go, as far as he was concerned. 
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" 0, but this is really somebody," con- 
tinued the cheerful soother ; " somebody 
you like to hear about." 

" Who is it then ? Don't be making a 
fool of yourself." 

" Why, it was Ally— AUy Crossley." 

James uttered a sound — half- savage 
growl, half-moan. 

" And she's left something for you." 

" Give it here then. Why the devil don't 
ou give it here and stop your jawing?" 

He had started from his seat. 

" Here it is, James," said the poor wo- 
man, fiunbling in her pocket for something. 
" I'm sure I never opened it, and don't 
know what it is — ^no indeed." 

He snatched from her a little thimble- 
case, or something of that kind, wrapped 
up in brown paper. Unrolling the first 
covering, he came to white paper with a 
blot of sealing-wax to fasten it; then to 
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tissue paper ; then to the thimble-case 
itself; then, opening this, he saw the well- 
known diamond ring. Not a line, not a 
word accompanied it. He turned the case, 
the ring, the papers, over and over again. 
Not a word. 

"What are you staring at?" he asked 
of his mother in a savage tone. 

" I was not staring at any thing, James ; 
I was not looking at all." She took up a 
duster and began with immense energy to 
brush down the top of the chest of drawers, 
crooning with tremulous old voice a scrap 
of a song the while. 

" Hold your noise," he said. " And 
look here : when did Ally give you this?" 

"Well, I think it must be two hours 
ago; I'm sure the clock had struck six. 
I was just standing here when a knock came 
to the door; and I went out, and there, of 
all people in the world — " 
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" What did she say when she gave it to 
you?" 

" She said, ' Mrs. Halliday,' says she, 
'would you mind gi^^g that to James? 
Be sure you keep it very safe,' says she, 
'and give it into his own hand when — 
when — ' I think that's all." 

"When what?" 

" nothing, only just — nothing at all." 

"When what? 'Give it to him,' says 
she, 'when — ' When what did she say? 
Why don't you speak?" 

"Well, I believe she said when he's 
quite sober. But she was only joking, I'm 
sure. 'Is there no other message. Ally?' 
says I. ' No, Mrs. Halliday,' says she ; 
'none at all.' So she went away then, 
and she didn't say where she was going." 

He said no more on the subject, but 
began to smoke violently. Some vague 
idea possessed him that the sending back 
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of the ring must mean something more 
than the final rejection of his love. That 
he knew too well had been finally rejected 
long ago. It meant, he dimly thought, 
that Alice had fairly gone over to the 
enemy; that she had made terms for her- 
self out of his secret, and that he was 
utterly cast ofi^. She scorned him so much, 
and thought him so useless, that she dis- 
dained even to keep the gewgaw which 
once had such value in her foolish eyes. 
She saw other ways opening to her, • and 
she flung him back in contempt his one 
solitary bribe. But he never supposed that 
she was actually going away. 

Well, he had his ring. There could be 
money got for that somehow. He felt quite 
sure that several guineas were to be got 
for that ; only he must not attempt to sell 
it in Seaborough. There was something 
to fall back upon. It would help him to 
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have his revenge upon somebody ; and then, 
let what would befal him, he did not much 
care. At present he saw a prospect of some 
drink and some revenge. He did not want 
to look any farther. 

One thing alone made him rather un- 
easy about the possession of the diamond 
ring. He had heard from Alice before, 
and he knew now for himself, that Mrs. 
Massie professed to recognise it, and was 
anxious to know how it had been got, and 
would probably have strict inquiries made 
about it. These inquiries he must abso- 
lutely forestall by getting rid of the ring 
somehow. Inquiries of any kind did not 
suit Halliday; and he had rather a special 
dread of any which came from Seaborough- 
house, where he knew that the inmates had 
a peculiar aversion to him. His life had 
not thus far been that of a criminal. Ex- 
cept for a pretty constant dealing in Ca- 
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vendish tobacco, and a frequent assistance 
and participation in smuggling, he had done 
nothing which laid him particularly open to 
the perquisitions of justice. But he had so 
long been noted as a good-for-nothing, as 
an idle, dissolute, and drunken fellow, that 
he knew ftdl well any chance would be 
eagerly availed of to rid the place of his un- 
desired presence. He was just hovering on 
the verge of lawlessness and crime when the 
incident of the ring and the letter seemed 
to give him, by one sudden and bold 
plunge, a chance of redemption. He had 
made the plunge, and failed; and he now 
knew that he was absolutely at odds with 
law, and could not halt any longer with- 
out the certainty of paying a forfeit. It 
was clear that he must go on; in any case 
it probably would have come to this. He 
did not indulge in any reflections about 
Society, or anathematise that abstraction. 
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or endeavour to lay his sins at its door. 
He had not the slightest notion of Society 
in the Paul-Clifford or Jean-Valjean sense; 
knowing and caring only for concrete and 
substantial things. But he laid his offences, 
his dangers, and his sufferings partly at the 
door of Alice Crossley, and partly at that of 
Paul Massie, having likewise a somevrhat 
old and comprehensive grudge against the 
whole Massie family. He thought he had 
an old score to pay off, and he fancied that 
the means of paying it off would yet be in 
his power. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PAUL IS ACCUSED. 

The days followed, and resembled each 
other ; indeed they were nearly all alike. 
Save that the buds and blossoms were com- 
ing out, every thing looked much the same 
when Paul was leaving as when he came. 
But in Paul's heart much was different; 
that short time had given him more occa- 
sion for thought than he had had in his 
whole life before. Perhaps for the first 
time in his life he had made acquaintance 
with genuine disappointment — none the less 
real because its source was so vague. With- 
in the last few weeks a great hope had been 
extinguished, and in its place some fierce, 
unknown fires were beginning to bum. 
The last evening of his stay at Sea- 
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borough had come — of his present stay it 
was then thought; but Paul was not des- 
tined to cross the threshold of that house 
again. 

Paul and his cousin stood in one of the 
rooms, the windows of which opened on 
the lawn. 

" You will return soon, I hope ?" said 
the clergyman; the prospect of Paul's im- 
mediate departure reviving all his natural 
kindness of disposition, and making him 
feel a little remorsefiil that they had not 
been more often together. 

" I must not promise," said Paul ; " I 
am an uncertain and good-for-nothing sort 
of fellow; and I don't know yet what I 
shall find to do with myself. But you 
have all been so kind to me, that I shall 
certainly feel strongly tempted to intrude on 
you once more. I shall be sorry if I cannot 
see you all again before I leave England.'* 
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Poor Paul ! He hesitated over the 
words, and felt a choking sensation. The 
placid clergyman had no suspicion of the 
feelings which were agitating his cousin's 
perplexed heart. There were two great 
secrets establishing themselves there; — ^two 
Aaron's serpents — ^neither of which could 
swallow up the other. One would have 
been enough to disturb the best and calm- 
est of us. 

"You will not fell us at dinner," said 
Eustace, as Paul made demonstrations of 
preparing to go somewhere. " We must 
spend this last night together; and be very 
happy ; and Sarah and you are to sing 
duets." 

" I am only going down to the village," 
replied Paul, in undecided tone^. " I want 
to see some of these poor fellows — ^boatmen 
and people — ^before I leave." 

" Here comes one of your friends — Dan 
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Crossley — and in hot haste, too. Very 
likely he has heard of your going, and is 
resolved on seeing you." 

Eustace afterwards recollected that Paul 
looked rather embarrassed at the sight of 
Crossley's sturdy figure hastening across 
the lawn. Indeed Paul felt ashamed and 
uncomfortable because of his knowledge of 
Alice's extraordinary flight, and had half 
made up his mind to go down to Crosslej^ 
and tell him all about it. 

" He looks alarmed," said Eustace. " I 
hope nothing bad has happened to him. — 
Here, Crossley! Crossley, come this way." 

Crossley looked up, and his brown face 
turned to purple and his brows knitted as 
he saw the cousins. Eustace flung up the 
window, which opened down to the ground, 
and the boatman — puffing, red-faced, and 
wild-looking — strode into the room. 

" So, you're here," he exclaimed vehe- 
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mently. " I beg your pardon, sir," — turn- 
ing to Eustace, and pulling off his hat, — 
" but I want to know something about my 
daughter." 

" Your daughter ?" both the young men 
echoed. 

" Yes, my daughter," fiercely replied 
the boatman. "You've got my daughter 
away from me — you — " and he made a 
violent gesture towards Paul. " YouVe 
taken her from me; you've carried her 
away — ^you; yes, you!" 

"Man," said Paul, "are you mad, or 
^ drunk, that you talk in this way ? What 
do I know about your daughter ?" 

" You know where she is now. You 
know where you've hidden her. You en- 
ticed the poor foolish girl away with yom' 
presents and your lies. Give me up my 
child ; tell me where she is ; or by the Lord 
above us I'll have your life !" 
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He seized Paul furiously by the collar 
with both hands. 

" He's mad!" said Eustace, turning pale 
as a ghost. "I'll call the servants;" and 
he made an eflfbrt to reach the belL 

"No, no," cried Paul, "don't move; 
don't call any one. — Crossley, let me go; 
don't behave like a madman. Tell me 
what you mean. All that I know about 
your daughter you shaU. hear in two mi- 
nutes." 

" I'll have my daughter, or I'U have 
your life !" the boatman screamed ; and he 
grasped Paul more fiercely than before. 
He was strong; but luckily for himself Paul 
had sinews of steel. He stood quite un- 
shaken; and at last seized the wrists of the 
boatman and set himself free. 

"Crossley," he then said very calmly, 
"we must have no more of this. Mr. 
Massie's house is not a boatman's tap-room. 
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If you will talk or listen quietly, you shall 
soon know aU. I know; if not, I shall have 
to remove you from this house at all events. 
Listen calmly, man, and be like a man, 
while I teU you all I know about your 
daughter. It is not much, and I fear will 
hardly help you to find her, if she be really 
gone. I was wrong in not going to you at 
once and telling it." 

Eustace had now quite recovered from 
his surprise and alarm. He had not the 
least taint of cowardice in him; but he was 
a nervous man, unused to violent scenes of 
any kind, and he really had thought for a 
moment that a mere maniac stood before 
him. He laid his hand now gently but 
firmly on Crossley's arm, and pressed him 
to speak out plainly and calmly. "For 
aught I know," added Eustace, "your 
daughter is now in this house, as usual." 

" No, no, Mr. Massie," said the poor 
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boatman, " she is not here ; she has not 
been here these two days. I ask your 
pardon humbly, I'm sure. You're a good 
man, su*, and I always said it of you, and 
I knew your father before you. But you 
haven't a daughter, sir, and I have, or I 
had until she was enticed away from me. 
She was always happy here, and kind the 
ladies were to her. But, Mr. Massie, he's 
taken away my daughter; he has her hiding 
somewhere, and she's going away for him 
— away from her father and mother." 

" This is madness," said Eustace. " Paul, 
you know nothing of his daughter — Alice, 
my mother's maid?" 

"Will he say he didn't meet her the 
morning she was going away, just at day- 
break — ^there, behind this house? Will he 
say that to my face?" 

" No," said Paul, " surely not. I did 
meet the girl by accident there. I had 
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scarcely spoken a dozen words to her be- 
fore. But I do not know where she was 
going or where she is now; and I had no 
more to do with her going away than you, 
Eustace, had." 

" Mr. Massie, sir, he knows all about it. 
She was always coming to my cottage when 
he was there. They were seen meeting in 
the shrubbery beyond ; they were seen and 
heard talking there the morning she disap- 
peared. He was the last person that saw 
her, except one other who came and told 
me." 

" By Heaven, Crossley," said Paul, " you 
are cruelly mistaken. This is the most 
extraorduiary delusion I ever heard of. I 
met the girl by the merest accident early 
in the morning, and she told me she was 
going away, and begged me not to tell; 
and, like a fool, I promised to say no- 
thing." 
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" !" ejaculated the clergyman slowly 
and doubtfully. He began to be sorry now 
that he could not think poor Crossley an 
entire maniac, 

" Beyond that," continued Paul, " I 
know nothing whatever about the girl — 
nothing, upon my life. Eustace, you surely 
don't and can't believe this poor man's mad 
notion?" 

" Not without some very convincing 
reason," said the clergyman coldly and 
slowly, "would I believe any man guilty 
of such a* crime — least of all a member of 
my own family. I am not much used to 
hearing accusations of this kind made, ex- 
cept — except in a very different class of 
life. But we must not shrink from the 
question now. You did, then, meet this 
girl — this poor servant — and talk to her?" 

" Once, and that by chance." 

" By chance. And she told you she 
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was going away — ^from this house and from 
her parents?" 

" She did tell me something of the kind, 
and begged me, as I had accidentally dis- 
covered her intention, not to say that I had 
seen her." 

" And you became a party to her secret 
and her running away?" 

" I did. Perhaps I did not attach suffi- 
cient importance to it ; and I did not know 
that I had any right to make use of the 
knowledge which I had obtained by such a 
mere accident. Observe, I asked her no- 
thing. What she told me, she came up and 
volunteered, quite unexpectedly. I am very 
sorry I consented to have any knowledge 
of the matter." 

" So am I," said the clerg3maan very 
slowly; "I am deeply grieved." 

" Ask him, Mr. Massie, if she told him 
nothing else," interposed Crossley, who had 
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been listening as eagerly as a party to a 
cause listens to his counsel cross-examining 
the principal witness against him. 

" She did tell me something else," said 
Paul promptly. " It was that something 
else, perhaps, which confused me ; but I 
cannot tell what it was, only that it had 
nothing to do with her own affairs : it only 
concerned me." 

" Yet you had never conversed with 
her before?" the clergyman observed in- 
quiringly. 

" Never," said Paul — "never, on my 
honour, on my soul. I had not then, I have 
not now, the least notion why she spoke to 
me and told me — ^what she did." 

Here, then, was some mystery. Eustace 
hated and despised mysteries; he regarded 
them as necessarily immoral or disgraceful 
or vulgar. He grew more and more sick 
of the whole affair. 
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" The first thing to do," he said at last, 
" is to ascertain whether the girl has really 
gone away. She may have changed her 
mind, and returned. My mother was al- 
ways so kind to her that I cannot believe 
Alice would have gone away without con- 
sulting her." 

" Not if it was for any good," said Cross- 
ley. "But it was not for good; it was for 
evU." 

" Let us first make some calm inquiry," 
said Paul. " I will go with Crossley and 
help him in the search, if he wiU allow me." 

"No," replied the boatman fiercely; "I 
don't want your help. I know what comes 
of your help. I thought high of him, I did, 
Mr. Massie ; and I often said — God forgive 
me ! — ^how friendly he was to the poor, and 
how unlike you, sir. Yes, I did, because I 
thought he was honest and true: and this 
is the end of it." 

VOL. I. s 
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" But, Crossley, you really are judging 
my couem unfairly and hardily," Eustace 
said. ^ You have heard his positive word, 
and agamst that you have nothing to crfFear 
but liie merest suspicion. I really feared 
at first that there ivas something 'else to 
be told. But if he were an utter strangiMr 
to me, I could not sanction an accusation 
founded on such vague guess-work and 
suspicion." 

^<3h3?esB-work! What d'ye call guess- 
work ? D'ye call presents guess- woit ? 
D'ye call money guess-work? D'ye csfll 
diamond lings guess-woit?* 

^' Had she money and rings?" 

^'Yes, she had money lately — pounds 
and pounds ; and she told me Mns. Massie 
gave it to her; and I didn't befieve it, and 
I was coming up to ask, when I found tJiat 
die was gone. Who gave her that money? 
Who gave her a diamond ring?" 
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^'^ot I, I am sure," said Paail, qoite 
composed now tbat the story was tsfldng 
what seemed to him an extravagant and 
absurd turn. ''^ I pledge you my hanoirr, 
Crossley, I never gave your daughter any 
thing whatsoever, nor talked with her for 
five consecutive minutes; -and 1ii?ere n^er 
was or could be a more monstrous and 
ridiculous accusation brought against ^ny 
human being than this against me," 

"We had better make some inqmri^ 
at once," s^d Eustace. "^^ My mother can 
perhaps tell us something whidi may help 
us. It is deeply to be regretted that there 
should have been any secret whcrtever con- 
fided or kept in such a matter. It places 
us all in a fialse position that any confidence 
should have been exchanged between a 
member of the femiiy .and this poor &o3ish 
young woman." 

Paul reddened. " There was no coo- 
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fidence exchanged," he said fiercely. " You 
speak as if you half believed this story 
already, or wished to believe it ; you re- 
ligious and virtuous people are only too 
anxious to believe any thing bad. We, 
the worldly and wicked, the heretics and 
the publicans, or whatever else you choose 
to call us, are not so ready to pass judg- 
ment on our neighbours." 

"Nay, you do me wrong; pray believe 
me that you do." 

" I know what you think in your secret 
heart. I wish I had never come here. I 
will leave the house this moment." 

"Much better," said Eustace coldly, 
" to remain until this painful matter is all 
cleared up. I trust you wiU not think of 
leaving under circumstances which might 
only seem to give some colour to a charge 
which I most anxiously hope may prove 
unfounded." 
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"Your anxious hope," said Paul, 
" sounds to me very like an insult." 

Eustace shook his head and waved his 
hands in gentle deprecation. "I do not 
mean it so. I should be strange mdeed to 
my duty as a clergyman if I were guilty 
of any such intention." 

"Will he give me back my daughter?" 
interposed Crossley, who was growing rather 
impatient of the family dialogue ; " or tell 
me where she is? That's all I want to 
know from him." 

" I have already told you I know no- 
thing of your daughter; I tell you so again. 
I am ashamed to have to repeat it. I swear 
to you I know nothing of her." 

" I don't believe you," cried the boat- 
man. " It's a lie, and you know that you 
are lying !" 

The blood rushed into Paul's dark face, 
until it became nearly purple. He clenched 
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has hands spasmodically, aad every limb 
quivered, while caie foot involmitarily beat 
thje floor. It was a heavy and terrible 
eflS^rt to keep down, the £dl outburst of 
an impetuous nature^s rage. Perhaps Paul 
had never before tried to control his emo- 
tions under so agonising a. temptation. He 
did control them, although, something very 
like tears — ^tears: of anger and. hnnailiaitkm 
— sparkled in his eye& 

"Crossley/' h^ said slowly, aod wiih 
difficulty, " you will regret this some day ; 
you will find out your mistake. Just now 
you are mad, and I am nearly so to argue 
with you." 

Eustace had observed the terrible 
struggle for mastery whick had gone on 
in hia couaLn's breast. He could not bujt 
respect the successful effort at self-controL 
He went over to Paul and laid his hand 
kindly upon his shoulder. " You have done 
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well," he said, "to control yourself; you 
have acted like a Christian. This poor 
man is under the influence of an excite- 
ment which we cannot blame. You have 
done well to make allowance for his state 
of mind." 

But Paul made no reply ; he looked 
coldly and sternly at his cousin, and left the 
room without speakiog a word. 

''^Mr. Massie/' said Crossley, "he may 
carry it off well, and you may think I have 
wronged him. God knows I wish I had. 
But it's all true, and I have them that can 
prove it." 

" You are an impetuous man, Crossleyj 
and indeed you cannot be expected to 
reflect much at present.^ But I must not 
believe this story until I have some better 
prooL I must see the people who you say 
can prove it. Who are they?" 

" It's only one, who can profve that he 
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saw them talking together in the shrub- 
bery the morning the girl left." 

"Yes, that my cousin admits; I mean, 
explains." 

" Did he explain it before I charged 
him with it to his face? Did he, sir?" 

" Is that all your proof?" 

" I can prove myself that she had 
money, and that she said Mrs. Massie gave 
it to her; and perhaps Mrs. Massie will say 
whether she did or not. I can prove that 
she had a diamond ring, and perhaps Mrs. 
Massie will say if she gave her that. I can 
prove that she told me when I scolded her 
there was others could take care of her, and 
keep her in London like a lady; and isn't 
he going to London ? I can prove that he 
saw her last. What more proof do you 
want, sir? I was in the court myself 
when you were on the bench, time of the 
murder of Betsy Marlin; and didn't I hear 
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the lawyer say that he that was last seen 
with her must account for himself and for 
her? Well, your cousin was last seen with 
my daughter. Let him account for her." 

The manner of the old man was more 
stem and less respectful to Eustace than at 
first. He thought the clergyman was dis- 
posed to take the matter far too easily. He 
thought — perhaps he was not quite mis- 
taken — ^that Eustace's manner showed rather 
more concern for the peace and credit of the 
Massie family than for the happiness and 
honour of the humble Crossleys. 

" Well," said Eustace, in rather a per- 
plexed and worried tone, " we must look into 
the matter calmly. I will first make some 
inquiries : go down to the village, and I 
will meet you at your house in — ^let me see 
— ^yes, in an hour exactly." 

The boatman muttered some words of 
half-thankfulness, and went away through 
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the open window, as he had entered ; Eus- 
tace motioned him that way. The less meet- 
ing with servants and chances of scandal tber 
better.. 

Eustace Massde was^ in the commcDi ac- 
ceptationt of the phrase^ a benevol^al man. 
He had certainly a sincere horror of every 
species of vice. But tihe aesntiment upper- 
most in his mind just now was not regret 
for a ruined girl and a. despoiled fathesr; 
his soul was agonised by the thought that 
hb own £Mnily was now mixed up in. an 
odious scandal. He hardly paused to thiak 
whether the charge against Paul might or 
might not be true : it was enoughs fosr luaa 
that the charge had been made. A. naesok- 
ber of hm awn. family was to be accused, by 
all the blabbing tongues, of an idle village 
of having decoyed away a boaiiman'a daugh- 
ter. This abominable scandal was to become 
a story in the mouths of his. own congre- 
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gation : of the Low-Church party, who 
denounced his rood-screen and candlesticks 
aa Popish abommations^ and who would 
scareelj feil to attribute any wrong-doing 
by the rector's moat distant relative to hia 
own predilection for the mummeriea of su.- 
perstitioin. There waa a newspaper in Sea^^ 
borough which kept perpetually vexing him 
by the puhlieatti^KL of letters signed " True 
Church;' "Nq Pc^^ery," " John Knox;' &e. 
&C., coarsely complaining o£ the ceremo- 
mala and adornments ^ the Rev. Eustace 
H. Massie'a church* What would the vul- 
gaTy scurrilous^, and malignant print not ven- 
ture to say upon the new sulgect ? Could 
he fiM! a momjent suppose that it would for- 
bear to. use so tempting a chance to the 
most truly unchriatkn purpose? 0, bow- 
bitterly a£ that tuying momant the clergy- 
man reflected upon the Christianity o£the 
world'a practice ! 
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Had Mr. Massie neyer done any thing 
of the kind himself? Had he never la- 
boured to prove the necessary and intimate 
connection between heterodoxy of any kind 
and vice of every kind ? yes, — this was 
his cherished theory and pet theme ; as in- 
deed it is the cherished theory and theme 
of most of his class. It could be logically 
demonstrated. " There cannot be morality 
without religion — ^that you must all admit. 
Rehgion is my religion — that I can prove 
to you by chapter and verse, not to speak 
of the law of the land. Go to, then ; if you 
are not of my religion you must be a wicked 
person." Had Eustace Massie never im- 
proved the occasion of a village scandal by 
demonstrating that it all began in some- 
body's visiting the wrong church, or ne- 
glecting to attend any church at all ? Cer- 
tainly: he had, in fact, always considered 
it his duty thus to interpret the ways of 
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Providence ; to point the moral of the di- 
vine ordinances ; to act the part of the 
Greek chorus as between his immediate 
neighbours and the Powers above. There 
was not a mishap any where about the vil- 
lage, not a fire, a robbery, the seduction 
of a girl, a femUy quaorel, which he did 
not ascribe in some way to the neglect by 
somebody of the duties which the Kev. 
Eustace Massie considered exclusively re- 
ligious. If you yourself did not neglect 
your church, then it must have been your 
fether, or your mother, or your husband. 

Eustace Massie had not, therefore, any 
fair ground to complain if his own mea- 
sure were to be meted out to him. But 
therefore, of course, he did complain aU the 
more bitterly in his heart by anticipation. 

Eustace's dignity and sanctity were im- 
speakably humiliated by the whole afiair. 
It was low, vulgar, scandalous. His idea of 
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his own spiritual position was of some- 
thing priestlike, sanctified, elevated above 
ordinary mortal concerns ; something to 
be screened away in mysticism ; to be 
shrouded behind a perpetual saaetuary : to 
guide, instruct, and illranine, but not to be 
mixed directly up with any cftlie quarrels, 
wrong-doings, and vulgarities of every-day 
life. He hsA had bard work in bringing 
Ms congrt^ation asd ilod^ ev^en to a va^e 
uiiderstanding of Ids notions on this sub- 
ject. For his predecessor in t!be rectoay 
was comparativefya. poor man, witha wibole 
drorve -(rfdbiMrea {the living T«ally tutm not 
a ^ sinecure, but 'K5piite 1he oliber thing)^ 
ajEwi was very giad to dine now and then 
with a &nner, and even to smoke a pipe 9 
and his predecessor again Tode 'with lie 
hounds, and could sing a good song^ a,nd 
would have thought nodiing of chucking jt 
pretty girl under iite chin.. Coming after 
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Aese divines, Eustace did not find it easy- 
work to impress his parishioners with a ber 
coming sense of the dignity and sacredness 
of his office. But he was at length suc- 
ceeding, — ^having money to spend, refined 
and dignified manners, «iid a really bene- 
Wlent iqmit, — when aow hehold this shock- 
ing interrapticm aad Bcandal breaking in cwi 
his labours ! It ^sed to be a hard trial upon 
hii ft^mfly feeling to know that his cousin 
Paul was perpetually smoking cigars and 
diatting familiarly with boatmen on the 
bea^ih. It had cost him many a pang when 
on Sundays the congregation were pouring 
out oF the church, and the three or f<MiT 
(mrriages whicli dignified the entrance were 
waiting for their owners, and he thought 
tiiat those who went along the road that 
skirted the cliff might perhaps at that very 
moment observe the rector's first cousin 
seated on a lump of rock just abov^ hi^- 
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water mai^k, with a meerschaum in his 
mouth and a wideawake on his head. But 
what was all this compared to the great 
scandal now breaking out ? If such a man 
could, under any provocation, have cursed 
a day, Eustace Massie would have bitterly 
execrated the evil day which brought his 
heedless, rough, Bohemian relative to visit 
orderly and reputable Seaborough. 

As he walked vaguely down the lawn, 
Eustace met Sarah. She was generally his 
counsel and right arm of support in all dif- 
ficulties and emergencies. She never (like 
his mother) became wildly alarmed and 
faint; she never (like his sister) bewildered 
hiTYi with a torrent of questions. He at 
once appealed to her for advice. 

"I fear," he said, "a very shocking 
scandal is about to be disclosed. It con- 
cerns our house; it was hidden under our 
very roof. A conversation has been heard, 
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and secret meetings have taken place, be- 
tween two persons, which may throw light 
upon something distressing and disgraceful 
to us all — ^that is, if what I have heard 
prove to be true; but I pray Heaven that 
the suspicion may be wholly unfounded, and 
that we may be spared this calamity and 
shame." 

"Eustace, you terrify me. For Hea* 
ven's sake, tell me what it is !" 

" I can hardly do more than hint it to- 
you : it concerns the relationship of two 
persons — ^perhaps the fate of one. They 
are — one of them is my cousin, — ^I hardly 
know whether I may stiU call him by that 
name, — Paul Massie." 

" Then I know who the other is," said 
Sarah, turning pale as death and trembling 
all over. " Eustace, how did you come 
to think of this? I never dreamed that the 
wildest thought of it could have found its 

VOL. I. T 
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Avay.into any mind but my own. Let m:e 
sit down a moment." 

She sat on a garden-seat near which 
they had been standing. Had he been less 
flustered hmiself, had he indeed been think- 
ing less of his own share in the difficulties 
and scandal which he anticipated, he must 
have been struck by the extraordinary de- 
gree of alarm which the woman beside him 
— she so calm and rational in general — was 
now displajmig. 

" Then you have been suspecting some- 
thing?" he asked. 

" I have — something — I don't know 
what. I did not dare to think. What has^ 
happened — what has come to be known?" 

"Something which may confirm your 
very worst suspicions." 

" Eustace, it cannot be. You could not 
speak so calmly if it were. Nay, why have 
you spoken of it at all?" 
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"CabnnesSy" said Eustace, rather flat- 
tered by the tribute to his self-command, 
^' is part of my duty. I have a duty to do ; 
and I must not allow my feelings, however 
shocked, to get the better of me." 

" Why speak of it now — ^here — ^to m^?" 

" I speak of it to you^ Sarah, because 
there surely ought to be nothing hidden 
between vis — " 

Between us! She almost winced at the 
words. Had she been hiding nothing? 

" And you know there is no one else to 
whom I could confide it yet. The thing is 
not yet certain." 

"0, thank Heaven!" 

" I should like to make some deeper in- 
qiiiry before speaking to my mother" (Sarah 
started and shuddered) ; " and I expect of 
you, Sarah, some calmness and presence of 
mind." He was somewhat put out indeed 
by Sarah's unexpected agitation. 
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"How has all this arisen?" she asked 
with strained composure. 

" They were overheard talking — so I am 
assured." 

"They?" 

" Yes, he — and she." 

Sarah shivered. 

"Indeed, it is asserted that she talked 
of it openly — ^that she confessed it to Cross- 
ley." 

"0, impossible, Eustace — ^utterly im- 
possible! This is some wild delusion. 
There is either falsehood or madness about 
it. She never could have talked to him 
thus — talked, good Heaven! to Crossley — 
to Crossley the boatman?" 

" Yes; what other Crossley do we 
know?" 

"Eustace, I can hardly believe that I 
am awake. I cannot have imderstood you 
rightly. What has Crossley to do with this 
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terrible suspicion? why is his name men- 
tioned in connection with it?" 

"What has Crossley to do with it? — 
with the fate of his own daughter?" 

"His daughter?" 

"Yes, dear; his daughter. We have 
spoken of no one else, Sarah. There surely 
is no other unhappy — no, there cannot 
be." 

Sarah's face underwent in a moment 
such a change from white to red as must 
have convinced the dullest observer that 
there was something at work in her breast 
which the fate of the boatman's daughter 
had not alone excited. Eustace could not 
but observe her confusion and alarm. The 
best of Christian maidens could hardly be 
thus over-mastered by emotion on hearing 
of a mere serving- woman's suspected sin. 

"I am afraid you are not quite well, 
Sarah," Eustace said slowly and coldly. 
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" I should not have spoken of this to you ; 
but miserable as it is, I scarcely expected 
that it would have created such an agita- 
tion. Had you not better go in?" 

She caught his hand and pressed it 
warmly: "Dear Eustace, do forgive me. 
I am not very well to-day, and perfiaps 
more easily alarmed than usual. Your 
manner, too, frightened me a little at first. 
Perhaps I expected something very ^ead- 
ftd, and — and certain — a death, or scane- 
thing of the kind. I have been in a m:el- 
ancholy and ominous mood all day; only 
of course you don't heed such nonsense. 
Now, dear, I am much better. Pray tell 
me all." 

'• There is reaUy nothing more to tdl,^' 
he replied. *'It is mere suspicion; perhaps 
it may turn out to be notfiing in the end. 
I am sure I hope so. Pray go in, Sarah ; 
it grows cold. I am going down to Sea- 
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IjOTougli. Don't wait dinner; I may not 
"return Tery soon." 

He was moving away. 

" But, Eustace, I really know nothing 
of the matter as yet. You have excited 
my curiosity to the utmost, and now you 
will tell me nothing." 

" Because, dear, there is nothing to teU* 
You said that you had had suspicions : we 
have now merely reason to fear that our 
Huspicions may prove well founded* But 
we know — ^at least I know — ^nothing more 
as yet. I must see my mother at once." 

" You are angry with me, Eustace, and 
I do not know why. Or you distrust me 
because I showed some foolish alarm. But 
do not be angry, dear — ^you are not used 
to be." 

" I am not angry," said Eustace, in ra- 
ther melancholy tone ; " I surely have na> 
cause to be. Good-bye for a little." 
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He left her ; his manner still cold and 
constrained. He did not pursue his ex- 
pressed intention of going to confer with 
his mother, but went slowly down the 
lawn. 

As he walked to the village his face 
was covered with gloom, and his heart beat 
with unusual quickness. He could not fail 
to conclude that some eflFect wholly unex- 
pected had been produced upon Sarah by 
the story he had communicated, and he 
thought he guessed the meaning of her 
emotion only too well. There was nothing 
of the romantic about him; he had read few 
novels, and fewer poems, in his life ; but 
still he knew that there was something in 
the world which people called love, and 
which was quite distinct from duty, or 
principle, or propriety, or order. With a 
strange and sudden pang he conjectured, 
as he looked on Sarah's crimsoning cheeks 
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and quivering lips, that this eccentric and 
unholy influence had taken possession, aiid 
in the most inconvenient manner, of her 
quiet and well-ordered mind. He had al- 
ways taken it for granted that she loved 
him, or would love him, quite as much as 
it is necessary for a clergyman's wife to 
love her husband. It had never occurred 
to him for a moment , until that very hour, 
to entertain the wildest notion of her pos- 
sibly loving any one else. He never sup- 
posed that a lady of her position, and with 
so responsible a future before her, could be 
guilty of the impropriety of having excit- 
able and uncontrollable affections. The idea 
of Sarah's falling in love with any body 
would have seemed as extravagant as the 
notion of her turning Eoman Catholic or 
taking to the stage. Yet he felt bitterly 
as he walked along that nothing but some 
wandering and reprehensible feeling of the 
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Idnd conld have awakened the agony with 
which she heard even a hint of the story 
about Panl and the boatman's daughter. 
Yes, it must be that ate loved him — ^tiiis 
good-looking, remarkable, dashing Paul — 
this eccentric, wild Bohemian — this ** row- 
dy," Eustace perhaps might have said, had 
he ever known the meaning of the word. 
He felt miserable as he walked, humiliated 
and tortured. He felt as if his &idi in 
every thing was invaded. Whom tjould he 
trust — ^to whom could he look for sym- 
pathy, when even Sarah had turned out so 
diflFerent from all that he had reason ix) 
expect? How helpless he felt himself; 
how pitiable ; how childidily ignorant of 
the ways of women ! He had his own pur- 
poses and designs in life — oertamly none 
of them selfish in tihe word's meaner sense 
— and he had prepared for some interrup- 
tions and obstructions in Dairying tfeem 
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out ; l3ut never for any inconvenient dis- 
tractions of this tind. To be vexed and 
crossed by the ^omen of Tiis own household 
was a disturbance he should no more have 
expected than to find one of them support- 
ing a rival church and putting up an oppo- 
sition preacher. What now to do? How 
to ascertain whether his suspicions were 
well founded ? If it should prove so, what 
then? Would a mild remonstrance and 
lecture settle the matter, or ought it to 
cause a breaking-off and an entire dis- 
turbance of family arrangements ? Poor 
Eustace could not yet sufficiently arrange 
Ms ideas to come to any conclusion. He 
walked along, his heart oppressed by a 
vague sense of having been somehow iier- 
ribly deceived, and having all his plans dis- 
turbed and confused, and. he laboured vrndxr 
the unusual sensation as he might und^rr 
some sudden attack of physical pain, whose 
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pangs he had never before felt, whose pre- 
sence he could not explain, whose conse- 
quences he could not conjecture. 

And Sarah — ^what were her feelings as 
she went back to the house ? 

First, then, she had not the least suspi- 
cion that Eustace suspected — ^what he did. 
She was agitated with the consciousness that 
she had nearly betrayed some wild secret, 
which indeed she herself had scarcely ven- 
tured to dream of, and which she would 
not of her own will whisper to any one in 
the world. She ascribed Eustace's anger 
merely to his impatience at a feminine mani- 
festation of what must have seemed to him 
unreasonable alarm. She did not fear that 
Eustace might suspect any lurking mystery 
and ask for an explanation. He was not 
given to questioning and cross-examining. 
His cold, precise, and orderly temperament 
had much in it which a partial woman 
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might easily think refined, dignified, and 
lofty. All the women of the clergyman's 
household were of accord in thus regarding 
him. 

But it must be owned that Sarah felt 
somewhat like a guilty person. She had 
the knowledge that from the man she was 
about to marry (and he too a clergyman, 
which with most women is a fact of im- 
mense account) she was hiding a secret, 
and thus entering upon a life of reticence 
and evasion. Every thing bordering upon 
that secret must hereafter be dreaded, 
avoided, evaded. Through their whole 
lives that fact would stand a wall of sepa- 
ration between Eustace and herself. If the 
secret were never discovered, it could only 
be preserved from discovery because of the 
noble confidence of a man too honourable 
to suspect that his wife hid any thing in 
her bosom which he might not know. 
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This was bad enough ; but was this 
really all ? Was she not vaguely conscious 
of some other feeling — something of which 
she could not believe that Eustace would 
suspect her ? 

There was a step behind her at that 
moment. The evening was darkening down 
heavily and drearily^ and the poplars on the 
lawn looked gaunt and ghastly. It may 
have been the chilliness of the air which 
made Sarah shiver ; but she certainly was 
trembling in everj^ limb. She could scarcely 
get on towards the house^ and the step came 
rapidly behind her. She knew its sound ; 
she had learned already to distinguish it 
only too welL In a moment a hand lightly 
touched her shoulder ; and although she 
must have expected to be accosted in some 
way, yet she started as if punctured by a 
sharp instrument. It was a strong hand 
that touched her shoulder, but its touch 
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was gentle aaid trepid. She did not turn 
round, but stopped ; and a crimson hue dyed 
her cheeks which had never flushed there 
at the coming of her intended husband. 

Paul stood beside her.. 

'^I Sim going away to-morrow, Sarah," 
said the young man, " and perhaps I shall 
hardly see you again to-night. Gk)od-bye." 

" But only for a while/' she stammered, 
trying to smile ; " only for a while, Paul ? 
We shall see you very soon again ?" 

"Not very soon," he replied slowly aiid 
bitterly. " I am going to stay in London 
for some time, and then perhaps I shall re- 
turn to Mexieeik" 

"But you will come back to Engknd 2" 

" Yes ; I shall certainly coma back 
some time — ^most certainly — ^if I live. No- 
thing but death shall keep me from coming 
back, some time." 

He paused, seeming unable to proceed. 
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" England must be your home," Sarah 
said. 

" My home ? I wonder where is my 
home. I have never fomid one yet. I 
don't hope to find one here. No matter — 
I should not talk in this way. Good-bye, 
Sarah." 

He took her hand. 

" You will hear — ^Eustace or somebody 
will tell you — some foolish story about me. 
You will not believe it, Sarah ?" 

*' Not if it be to your disadvantage, 
Paul, and if you say it is not true." 

" You have heard something of it al- 
ready then !" he quickly observed, gather- 
ing his conviction from the expression of 
her face. " They were not long in telling 
you of it. Don't believe it, Sarah — ^it's all 
false — ^there is not a word of truth in it, 
and it will all be set right before long ; but 
it would grieve me to think that you be- 
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lieved it even now — ^you who have been so 
kind and good to me when others — others 
on whom I had more claim " 

The hand that held hers now grasped 
it so heavily that she felt pained, but she 
did not betray the pain. 

" I do not believe it, Paul — I did not 
and could not believe it — and I don't think 
any body else will." 

" I thought I might rely upon you, 
Sarah ; although I know you for so short 
a time. I could wish I had never come 
here, but that I can always remember you^ 

Sarah turned pale. Paul fixed his keen 
and gleaming eyes inquiringly on her, and 
she trembled under the look. 

" Then shall we not see you to-night 
again T she asked — asking any thing to dis- 
tract the conversation, and calm, if possible, 
the growing excitement which glowed in 
the countenance of the young man. 
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" K'ot to-night — at least I think not," 
he answered. " Not for some time. I am 
going doAvn to Seaborough now, and I must 
not keep you longer in the cold. I have 
said good-bye twice already ; but good-bye 
again, and don't forget me." 

He kissed her on the forehead, and was 
gone in a moment. 

What did Sarah do ? Probably what 
any other woman would have done under 
the circumstances. She went to her bed- 
room, locked the door, and cried long and 
bitterly. She was a brave and good girl, 
but not at all of the strong-minded class ; 
and she had her feelings. 
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